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yi DEBATE OF THE FACULTIES 


ON THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


The different faculties of the mind being 
capable of independent action, and of form- 
ing their own peculiar judgments of a sub- 
ject, they may be presumed to hold council, 
and discuss the various questions that come 
up for decision, not unlike a deliberative body. 
Certain it is that each faculty has its influ- 
ence. ComBativensss is checked by Cav- 
TIoUSNEss and BENEVOLENCE modifies Ac- 
quisitivengess. That these relations hold with 
all the faculties, there can be no doubt. Some- 
times several, or even all, combine to form con- 
clusions, or effect a purpose. Those actions are 
most pleasurable and virtuous that are most 
agreeable to all the mental powers. Nearly all 
the sins and excesses of men arise from the 
undue activity of one or more faculties in op- 
position to all the rest. Whatever is sinful, 
is opposed to several of the mental elements, 
and whatever is virtuous, is in harmony with 
all the faculties of a well-balanced mind. We 
should learn to listen to these mental debates, 
that we may form a just estimate of the real 
motives by which we are actuated in our final 


resolutions to do, or not to do, certain acts in 


the great drama of life. 

In the form of allegory, then, we will pro- 
ceed to relate one of those debates of the 
mind, never before reported. 





All the members being present, OrpER 
arose and addressed the assembly, when, by 
general consent, VENERATION being the most 
grave member of the body, was calléd to the 
chair, on taking which, he said :— 

“ Fellow citizens, please accept my thanks 
for this mark of confidence, and the assurance 
that whatever I may do in this high station, 
I shall aim at your good, and the honor of 
Him who presides over all. Let our delib- 
erations be respectful to each other, with a 
constant remembrance that an all-seeing eye 
is upon us.” 

Acquisitivengss took the flcor, and pre- 
sented a petition from several citizens of the 
republic, praying the honorable body to au- 
thorize the sale of spiritual liquors, to be 
used as a beverage. The petition was head- 
ed by ALIMENTIVENESS, and, strange to say, it 
had but one member from any family in the 
district, and each was called by the same 
name. 

“In support of the prayer of the petition- 
ers,” said Acquisitivengss, “I will venture to 
offer a word. It is well known that a very 
large number of persons, many of whom are 
wealthy and influential, are in favor of this 
traffic, and stand ready to sustain it by their 
daily patronage. That it is very profitable, 
there is no doubt, and a fortune can soon be 
made by it. I therefore beg leave to offer 
the following resolution :— 

“ Resolved, that this house engage in the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, from and after the 
passage of this resolution. 

“TI think no objection will be raised against 
the measure, as it promises to be very profit- 
able, and that is a sufficient reason for adopt- 








ing it. I would argue the point, if the one 
reason I have given were not to me perfectly 
conclusive.” 

This proposition created a great excitement 
among the members, and little knots of them 
all over the house seemed in earnest consul- 
tation, when Conscrentiousness took the 
floor and said :— 

“ Mr. Chairman, 1 go against this mea- 
sure. It is not just to take money for which 
we render no equivalent. Ask Eventuatiry, 
our historian, and he will tll you that while 
alcohol has done no good, as a beverage, it 
has ruined its thousands. Money taken for 
that, would burn in my hands. ‘Do unto 
others as ye would that they should do un- 
to you,’ is my motto.” 

“Iam opposed to the austere doctrines © 
just advanced,” shouted Acquisirivensss. 
“What is that to us, if men do not get the 
value of their money! They ‘want the 
liquor, and will have it’ of somebody, and ‘if 
we don’t sell it to them, others will’ I go 
for the profit. I am not ‘my brother's keep- 
er;’ let every man look out for himself. If 
money is to be made from it, let us have it. 
This is my motto, and these are reasons amply 
sufficient for my purpose.” 

Se.r-Esteem :0se and said, “ I w'sh it dis- 
tinctly understood that I will consent to en- 
gage in this bvsiness only on certain con- 
ditions, The idea of keeping a low tippling 
house will not do at all; it is toom an. I 
go with the last member up, on the necessity 
of getting the money, but I want it for power, 
to raise me above the common rank; but we 
must keep a first-class house, which will com- 
mand honorable company. I keep no low 
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drunkery. Igo for the customers who can 
pay largely, and have too much pride to reel 
in the streets; besides, it seems mean to take 
the last shilling from the fingers of poverty, 
and thus ruin the only hope of women and 
children. It would be humiliating to reflect 
that our wealth had been filched from the 
poor, for that which makes them still poorer, 
and beastly at that.” 


Approsativeness took the floor, and with 
a pleasing face and winning smile, said, “ I ap- 
prove of several suggestions of my friend, 
who has just honored the house with his re- 
marks, especially those relative to keeping a 
first-class house. We want the profits for the 
purpose of living elegantly, but we cannot 
lose caste by admitting to our society the com- 
mon drinker, or have the name of keeping a 
low house. We shall, of course, sell under 
the panoply of a ‘license, and, being a law- 
ful business, it must, of course, be respectable. 
Secretivengess has just suggested to me 
that a back basement might be fitted up 
with cheap liquors, and apparently kept by 
some one else, but, in fact, be under our control, 
so that the classes of customers might be sep- 
arated, and thus we would avoid the odium 
which their custom and degradation might 
produce.” 

BeneEvo.ence obtained a hearing, and said, 
“T think it cruel to poison society by pander- 
ing to the depraved appetites of weak men, 
ard entailing on their innocent wives and 
helpless children the accumulated curses 
which grow out of this business.” 


{LLIN 





At this, Paioprocenitivensss, ADHE- 
SIVENESS, and AMATIVENESS consulted a mo- 
ment, and were seen to drop a tear, when Con- 
SCIENTIOUSNESS and BENEVOLENCE, with the 
chairman, smiled upon them with apparent 
approbation. In the meantime Desrruc- 


TIVENESS jogged ComBativeness who whis- | 
pered to Secrerivensss, while Acquisitive- | 


wess caught the spirit of their discourse, and 
suddenly taking the floor, said, “It is double- 
refined philanthropy to cut our own throats, for 
the sake of others. We have families to look 
after, as well as others, and if they are fools 
enough to abuse a good thing, and ruin their 
families, it is their concern, not ours. Let us 
seize upon the business at once, and accumu- 
late a fortune for old age, and for our own 
children. Besides,” turning to Aprropative- 
ness and Se.r-Estrem, “ we want power and 
respectability, to live in style, and how can it 
be done without money? The policy of Sz- 
— will clear us of the odium, while 
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accumulating a fortune, and who shall call us 
to account, when we become rich ?” 

“T wish,” said Secretivensss, “to suggest 
that we can discriminate in our customers, 
and not sell to the grossly intemperate, and 
only let the respectable partake moderately ; 
thus we shall do little, if any harm, and with 
the money” we can be charitable, and sustain 
religious and benevolent institutions, and do 
far more good than if we remain poor.” 

Benevo.ence and VENERATION seemed to 
unbend their gravity, and appeared in deep 
contemplation, when the question being called 
for, it was carried by the selfish faculties, 
against Bexevotence and ConsciEntIOUs- 
ness, who were the only members voting 
against it ; the intellectual and social members 
having been hood-winked by the specious 
reasonings and promises of SECRETIVENESS 
and his friends. 

After the vote was taken, SzcrETIVENESS 
whispered to Acquisrrivensss, “ Now when 
the shop is opened, don’t be too greedy at 
first, and try to get,rich in a day. Look out 
for steady, respectable customers, and not 
start the tippling cellar at once; besides, we 
had better buy a seat in the church, and give 
quite liberally for benevolent purposes, and 
soon our long-faced brethren, ConscrenTIOUs- 
ness, VENERATION, Cautiousness, and Be- 
NEVOLENCE will relax their watchfulness, and 
lose their sensitiveness, and community will re- 
spect us; and then we can begin to enlarge 
our profits ; be less discriminating in our cus- 
tomers; open the back shop, and coin the 
eash with arush. We will wheedle them 
into the measure, by seeming to have an eye 
for the ‘public good;’ we will silence the 
priest and the church by liberality in that di- 
rection, and then who shall question our 
rights, or impede our progress to wealth ? 
Now mind, don’t be too greedy at first, and 
the day is ours.” 





SOCIETY: \ 
ITS ERRORS AND HOPES. 


In this progressive age, when the higher 
faculties of man are beginning to be developed, 
he seems to be putting forth feelers into a 
higher sphere of investigation in the empire 
of knowledge, and nobler efforts to elevate 
his condition and that of his race. Instead 
of exercising, as in former ages, his destruct- 
ive and aggressive propensities to rob and 
plunder his fellow man, he is putting forth 
vigorous efforts to win from rude nature the 
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riches of her stores in agriculture, commerce, 
mining, and manufacturing. Hesxce conti- 
nents are redeemed from the unproductive 
wilderness and made to teem with waving 
grain and lowing herds, the hum of spindles, 
and the roar of the forge. The snowy canvas 
whitens every sea, the steamer threads our 
rivers, and the headlong train makes the firm 
earth groan in its haste to obey the bidding 
of human convenience and profit. 

These signs of the times give pleasing evi- 
dence of advancement; that a higher class of 
faculties are taking the Jead in human char- 
acter, working out a nobler civilization. A 
sluggish, semi-barbarous inactivity, is far more 
selfish in its results than a spirited enterprise. 
The former barely subsists, without scattering 
any good in the pathway of others—the latter 
can hardly fail, while driving large business 
operations, to furnish labor for many hands, 
and bread for many mouths, and although 
the lion’s share of the spoils of trade and in- 
dustry m:y fall to the lot of the prime agents, 
yet such men, and their efforts, are a durable 
blessing to mankind. 


In this din of steam and electricity, men’ ot 
caliber exhibit a fiery earnestness to become 
rich ; to do which they compass sea and land, 
subdue all mechanical and scientific agencies 
to their service in the accomplishment of their 
great life-object. 

Thousands of our race lack the energy, 
prudence, or forecast of the other class, or 
are surrounded by circumstances which forbid 
their entering this race of prosperity with any 
hope of success, and they are found in the 
rear, pinched by poverty, ignorant, and dis- 
couraged. The successors of. such parents, 
having inherited the mental weaknesses and 
irregularities of the parents, and the still 
worse influence of an improper education, 
embracing slothfulness, improvidence, and, 
perhaps, even theft, and the whole category 
of vices. They make a thousand miserable 
shifts for a miserable subsistence from day to 
day, with no plans for life, and no ambition 
to cherish, and they become a burden, if not 
a curse to the world. 


They see themselves in this wretched con- 
dition without knowing why, or feeling guilty 
or blameworthy that they are so, and the 
galling thought haunts them that they are in 


some sense robbed of their prerogatives as 


human beings. They see success, wealth, 
splendor, and respectability on every hand— 
forming a glaring contrast to the darkness of 
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their own condition. Not being guided by 
an enlightened intellect, correct moral fvelings, 
a high sense of character, and a noble am- 
bition, and feeling that they are shut out 
from all the legal and honorable avenues to 
success and happiness, they become outlawed 
by the struggling emotions of self-preserva- 
tion, and make war upon the property which 
they see hoarded around them. 


In the United States we have fewer than 
any other country, of what are called lazzaro- 
ni. Nearly all our vagrancy is confined to 
the large towns, and no small portion of this 
is of foreign production. The abundance of 
land and great demand for labor, furnish, in 
the country, ample means for at least, the 
common necessities of the poor. 


In our large cities it is different. In New 
York, tens of thousands of perséns manage 
to eke out a miserable existence by subterfuge, 
beggary, theft, and prostitution. That this 
state of things is necessary, we do not contend, 
but that it exists is self evident, which is suf- 
ficient for our present purpose. 


Our cities pay large sums for pauper taxes, 
and still larger ones for detecting and punish- 
ing crime. Would it not be wisdom and 
economy to colonize the poor and the vicious, 
by force, if necessary, upon lands out of the 
city, where, at less expense, they might be 
put in the way of earning a good support, 
and have the advantages of pure air, good 
schools, and other reformatory influences? 
This would be a charity, profitable to the 
" giver, and durable to the receiver. Nor would 
they long require such aid. Soon they would 
acquire health of body, mental culture, and 
independence, which would enable them to take 
rank with reputable men in the various hon- 
orable pursuits of life. Let such a chance 
offer to the city poor, and it would be 
demonstrated that more than half of them 
have reformatory elements—and surely the 
balance could be no worse, but would have 
opportunity to become much better, without 
being at all burdensome. 

In European countries the poor are much 
more numerous, and their condition a thou- 
sand times more hopeless, than is true of the 
poor of the United States. In London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and other large 
towns in the United Kingdom, thousands and 
tens of thousands, are domiciled, or rather 
kennelled, in miserable houses in dark, nar- 
row, filthy lanes, and bound down by the 
stern decree of circumstances to hopeless 
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poverty, rags, wretchedness, and filth. They , 


are in a state of unmitigated bondage, not by 
statute law, for they are, in the eye of the 


. law, freemen, and have a legal ngni ts be 


rich—but bound by a stronger law, that of 
stern necessity, to be poor, ignorant, and de- 
based, and to transmit this sad condition to 
their children. They merely live, at best, 
and many of them actually die of starvation, 
and of those diseases produced by being 
crowded into dark, damp, pestiferous habita- 
tions, in violation of all physical law. At 
best they only vegetate, having neither the 
time nor the means, to cultivate taste, morali- 
ty, or decency, or of acquiring that education 
which will prepare the mind to carve out a 
better fate, and guide to a life of comfort on 
a higher plane of existence. To such, if they 
have reflection at all, winter is cheerless, and 
old age appalling. 

What vassalage can be imagined more im- 
perative than that whose fruits are midnight 
ignorance, starving children, shivering limbs, 
and biting hunger. Haunted by the ghost 
of starvation, where is their freedom? What 
has become of their liberty? The pride and 
mad ambition of kings have wasted the sur- 
plus earnings of industry, and a bigotted and 
selfish state-church priesthood has griped 
away the tenth part of poverty’s pittance, 
until no tenth is left, and the very soul of 
poverty grins at its desperate fate, and yields 
without a hope. 


While the more favored class of society— 
favored with intellect, energy, education, and 
prosperous circumstances —-are acquiring 
wealth, and living in luxury and refinement, 
is it more than justice to the common brother- 
hood of the race, that the less fortunate 
class should be insured by the community, 
not only remunerative labor to place them 
above the fear of hunger and a destitute old 
age, but that they be educated and elevated 
to a platform deserving the name of humanity? 
As it now is, “like brutes they live, like brutes 
they die,” having just enough of intellectual 
cultivation to make their condition a grievous 
burden, yet too little to enable them to escape 
from it. 


A man has no right, because he has strength 
of mind and body, to take by force or finesse 
from the less fortunate, the means of com- 
fortable subsistence. It is barbarous to rob a 
man of his “one ewe lamb,” his solitary acre, 
or to hedge up his highway to success and 
independence, Is it not equally barbarous, 
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by might of mind, by planning talent, to take 
that same acre—to absorb all the avails of 
commerce and art, and hoard millions under 
the very eye of sickly poverty, degradation, 
and beggary—a poverty, too, which perhaps 
is not the result of weak moral sensibilities, 
but of a lack of intellectual grasp, tact, shrewd- 
ness, AcQUISITIVENESS, and energy? When 
it is remembered that wealth is often the 
result of villainy, its possession will not be un- 
doubted evidence of talent, honorable energy, 
and enterprise. 

“The poor ye have always with you,” is as 
true to-day as it was eighteen hundred years 
ago. It seems to be a law of things, under 
our present social system, that the talented 
and vigorous shall become wealthy, and those 
differently constituted shall become poor. 
We claim, that justice demands ample pro- 
vision for the bodies and minds of the poor, 
and practical benevolence demands it with 
equal imperativeness, 

The system of Free Schools lies at the 
very foundation of this great work of reform. 
Give every poor child in the land an educa- 
tion, and you give him the implements of 
respectability and success. We rejoice that 
State after State is adopting the free school 
system, and that the State of New York, by 
an overwhelming majority, has recently de- 
cided in favor of this glorious palladium of 
liberty, honor, and virtue. 


In Europe there is greater need of reform. 
In Britain, “ragged schools” have been estab- 
lished, which are doing much for the poor— 
but, heavens! what a name to give them, in 
a country boasting of Christian civilization ! 
How came they “ragged?” Who robbed 
them of the means of decency and intelli- 
gence? The very people who now regard 
it as a praiseworthy charity to teach ragged 
children the leanest elements of education. 
We complain of the defective organization of 
society, not of individual feeling. Man does 
wrong by custom often, and not always from 
a want of fellow-fecling. Good men often 
dodge responsibility in these matters, because 
no laws and social organizations concentrate 
effort effectively, and it looks like a Herculean 
task to work out reform by individual effort. 
And so it is. - 

Not until national education shall be 
adopted, and school teachers be half as nu- 
merous as are now the police patrol in the 
rural districts—not until their laws shall be 
so modified as to lessen the power or dethrone 
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the profits of commerce and laborious in- 
dustry, can the condition of the poorer class 
be fully reformed. The feudal system has 
cursed the race. Having outlived the neces- 
sity which called it into being, its demoralizing 
effects have been carried along into a higher 
state of civilization, and are now a burden on 
the world. It has made a minority the 
lordlings, and the great productive majority 
mere dependants and ministers to the pride, 
vanity, and selfishness of the few. 


We have a theoretical republic, but it is 
not yet practical. The influence of old 
Feudalism pervades our social ideas, so that 
the rich become richer at the expense of 
the laboring poor, and though poverty shivers 
and starves in our midst, we feel no political 
or social obligation binding us to their relief. 
If relief is rendered at all, it is dignified as a 
noble charity, when truth would write it down 
justice, and not charity. God’s carth with its 
fulness was made for all his children, and it 
is social piracy for those to whom God has 
given largely of mind and strength, to rob 
the weaker of the means of comfort and in- 
telligence, 


There is a world of missionary labor to be 
performed at home. Within the shadow of 
costly churches and princely mercantile houses, 
the wretched victims of ignorance and poverty 
pine and die. Yet thousands and millions of 
money are annually sent beyond the seas to 
reclaim from heathenism those whose moral 
condition is as good, and whose physical con- 
dition is a thousand times superior to that of 
our city poor. 

Christianity should be made practical in 
its charity—it should begin at home, and assuage 
the prevalence of vice in our midst. This, 
however, is too much like the nightly, silent 
dew, that waters the humblest flower and 
shrub—too unostentatious to gratify a selfish 
pride which wishes the thunder gust and the 
lightning to herald its benefactions. 

To a perverted ambition, there is something 
noble in romantic enterprises of philanthropy 
beyond the seas. We are apt to think we 
have done “God service,” when we send our 
bibles and missionaries to enlighten the 
heathen, while in the very core of our own 
society, om whose ears fall the “sound of the 
church going bell,” we have heathens in great 
numbers, destitute, friendless, helpless, and 

’ Christless, from contact with whom, professed 
Christianity averts its eye, its hand, and its 
sympathy. When will 9 Christian nation 








the monied aristocracy, which gathers up all 








obey one of the fundamental elements of 
man’s higher nature, and the concentrated 
essence of the doctrine of the “Prince of 
peace,” namely, “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

Acquisirrveness and Ambition have ruled 
man long enough. A few faculties of his 
mind have taken the lead and made slaves or 
silent partners of the rest. Itshould be known 
that the exercise of ConscrentiousNess and 
BeneEvotence directed to the elevation of 
our brother man, affords a tenfold higher 
gratification to the dispenser of good, than 
the mere selfish accumulation of wealth, or 
the indulgence of the lower propensities and 
a sordid ambition. Until these higher facul- 
ties of our nature are drawn out in practical 
life, and brought to act in conjunction with 
intellect in elevating the ignorant and vicious, 
and every son and daughter of the race is 
placed in cireumstances of comfort, with the 


means of acquiring knowledge, enjoying hap- | 


piness, and fulfilling an appropriate destiny, 
can we be truly called civilized, or Christan- 
ized in character and conduct. 


THOMAS COLE, N. A. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





Thomas Cole was of medium height, and 
not large in person, and possessed a tempera- 
ment more remarkable for its activity and 
ardor, than for physical vigor, power, or en- 
durance. His brain was large and well pro- 
portioned, giving general harmony of mind, 
and serving to exhaust more of the vital pow- 
er than he was capable of re-supplying, hence 
he was liable to prostration of body through 
mental activity. He lived mainly through 
the mind, delighting more in the refined, ide- 
al and sentimental, than in mere animal joys. 
His organization, as a whole, was most exqui- 
site—full of feeling and exalted sentiment, 
combined with general purity of disposition 
and acute susceptibility. 

In his portrait, the head appears high and 
broad on the top, very long from the ear for- 
ward to the brow, and narrow and flattened 
on the sides above the ears. This form of 
head indicates a great predominance of the 
intellectual, moral and sentimental faculties, 
over the animal and selfish passions. In 
intellect he must have been remarkably clear, 
discriminating, critical, and methodical. The 
observing faculties being large, combined 
with very large Comparison, imparted a quick 
and minute perception of things and the pow- 
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er to classify and arrange in a very high de- 


gree. Orper and Ca.cuLation are.seen iu 
the great projection of the external angle of 


the brow, and must. have been very largely 
developed ; hence, mathematical precision in 
the order of his thoughts, and method in 
his pursuits were distinguishing features in 
his mind and character. Form and Sizz 
were large, as shown by the width between 
the eyes, and breadth at the root of the nose, 
giving him the power to retain in his eye and 
memory the positive and relative magnitude 
of objects as well as their various shapes, giv- 
ing the talent for drawing, foreshortening and 
perspective ; added to this, Cotor was highly 
developed, giving him a taste for natural sce- 
nery, keen appreciation of the nice shades of 
color, which in combination with prominent 
Ipea.ity, gave artistic talent in an eminent 
degree. 


Cavsatity was large, hence he had origin- 
ality and grasp of mind. Few men have the 
intellectual organs so amply and yet so har- 
moniously developed. His powers of obser- 
vation and memory gathered facts for the 
judgment, while large Compartson enabled 
him to analyze and criticise thoughts and 
things with unusual power and effect. Mrrra- 
FULNESS, as seen in the great width of the 
upper part of the forehead, was large, hence 
his wit was active, clear, and sparkling, yet 
because of moderate DestructivENEss, sel- 
dom or never took a sarcastic turn. 

Acquisitiveness and SECRETIVENESS were 
moderate, as seen by the falling in of the side- 
head, back of the temples. He must have 
been frank and simple-hearted as a child, void 
of deceit, and always truthful. He was un- 
selfish in pecuniary matters, and inclined to 
set too low a cash value upon his time and 
efforts. He had large Ipraurry and Susurm- 
ITY, giving the keenest relish for grandeur, 
beauty, and perfection, in nature and art, as 
well as polish to his language, and purity , 
elevation and exquisiteness of sentiment. 

He had a highly practical taste and tem- 
perament, and must have been exceedingly 
fond of poetry and eloquence, as well as of 
the beauties of nature and art. He had a 
fervid imagination, a kind of creative fancy, 
and was a genius in the production and enjoy- 
ment of ideal forms and sentiments. We 
rarely find so much spirituality of tempera- 
ment and organization combined with Be- 
NEVOLENCE, VENRRATION and Cownsciovs- 
ness. These jcined with large Hore and 


Sprrirvauity, imparted a high degree a 
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reverence for things pure, holy and sacred, 
for the ancient and venerable, and an intimate 
communion with a spiritual and immortal 
sphere. He had very strong sympathy, kind- 
ness and gratitude, and an unbending, un- 
compromising sense of justice, cheerfulness of 
feeling, and ardor of hope. 

Firmyess was also large, or very large. 
Tenacity of purpose, resolution, and persever- 
ance, must have been a distinguishing trait 
in his character. 

Se.r-esTeEM was too small for his large 
Veneration and lack of selfishness. He was 
sensitive and diffident, even among his equals, 
and excessively so with those whom he re- 
garded as superiors. APPROBATIVENESS, IDE- 
ALITy, and ADHESIVENESS, made him one of 
the most kind-hearted, affable, sympathetic 
and tender of friends. 

ComBativeNness was doubtless full, giving 
him, energy, courage and industry, and joined 
with his imagination, a high degree of enter- 
prise. , 

All the social organs were full or large, 
hence, his friendships were deep toned, pure 
and durable. A friend once gained was a 
friend forever. As a husband, father, and 
friend, he had few equals. 

LanGuaGeE appears to have been large, and 
vombined with his ready perception, excellent 
memory, clear sense of elevation and delicacy, 
warmed by strong attachment, made his con- 
versation and social character highly enter- 
taining, instructive and agreeable. 
defects of character arose from a lack of Setr- 
ESTEEM, DesTRUCTIVENESS, SECRETIVENESS, 
and AcquIsITIVENEsS, with too much Cav- 
TIousNEss and APPROBATIVENESS, producing 
timidity and bashfulness, and a lack of self- 
appreciation, and over-estimate of the impor- 
tance of others who were really his inferiors. 
His temperament was too delicate and sus- 
ceptible to struggle with pleasure and success 
against the selfishness of men, nor had he 
vital power enough to fully buoy up his mind 
and shield him from seasons of pensiveness 
of spirit. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THOMAS COLE. 


Thomas Cole was born about 1801, in 
England, of Anglo-American parents, who had 
emigrated to England from near Baltimore, 
Maryland; and by reverse of fortune sent 
back to America, and from necessity planted 
in the wilds of the West. 

From infancy he was fond of drawing, and 
passionately devoted to the contemplation of 


His chief 
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THOMAS COLE, N. A. 


FROM A PORTRAIT BY A. B. DURAND, PRESIDENT NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 








the scenery of nature. An excessive bashful- 
ness, joined to his love of the combination of 
land, water, and sky, which the ordinary eye 
may be said not to see, caused him to avoid 
the society, not only of adults, but of chil- 
dren of his own age—he sought and found 
in nature the pleasure which seemed denied 
to him elsewhere. 

To wander through the forest, or on the 
beautiful banks of the Ohio, indulging in day- 
dreams, was the apparently idle occupation 
of a most active mind—of one who has 
proved a most persevering and industrious 
practitioner and student of nature’s lessons. 

In 1820 a portrait painter, Mr. Stein, 
came to Stubenville, Ohio, with whom the 


| 
| 


been thoroughly roused—my love for the art 
excelled all other love—my ambition grew, 
and in my imagination I pictured the glory 
of being a great painter. The names of Stew- 
art and Sulley came to my ears like the titles 


| of great conquerors, and the great masters 


| 


were hallowed above all earthly things.” 


Tn 1820 he took up the pallet to paint 
portraits. He tried his father as a sitter, and 
the work was called a tolerable likeness. He 
started on foot for St. Clairville, wading rivers, 
with a single dollar in his pocket, and af- 
ter staying three months, paid his landlord 


| with a picture for his bar-room, and a saddle, 


youthful Cole became acquainted ; saw him | 


paint, and thought his works wonderful. 
From him he borrowed a book on painting, 
in regard to which, he said, “this book was 
my companion—day and night—nothing 
could separate us—my usual avocations were 
neglected—painting was all in all to me. 
Not until now had my passion for painting 


watch, and gold chain which he had earned 
by his pencil, enabling him to start for Zanes- 
ville, one hundred miles distant, with his so- 
litary dollar. Two months he labored at 
Zanesville, but found his receipts too limited 
to pay his bill, for which his crusty inn- 
keeper threatened to imprison him; but 
some kind friend advanced the money, and 
the youthful adventurer was permitted to 
bend his steps for Chillicothe, another hun- 
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dred miles, with all his fortune on his back,” 


in a green baize bag. Fatigued and heated 
as he was when he obtained the first view of 
Chillicothe, he found himself near the banks of 
the Sciota, and sought the shade of the trees 
which bordered the river, bathed himself, 
washed a shirt, and sat down to ruminate 
while it dried. He took courage, a new field 
of action was before him. 

Fortune at first smiled upon the youthful 
itinerant in Chillicothe. The landlord and 
his wife consented to take their portraits for 
his board, but no more sitters came. His ef- 
forts to gain something to aid his beloved 
parents and sisters being poorly rewarded, 
and his hopes growing fainter that he should 
be able to minister to their happiness, and 
hearing that they were designing to remove 
to Pittsburg, he returned to the arms of 
those who rejoiced to receive the wanderer 
whether rich or poor. 
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our artist followed him, and set up his easel | 


in his fither’s garret, and having painted 
some landscapes, which were placed in a 
store, Mr. G. W. Bruen saw and purchased 


| one of his pictures for ten dollars. Mr. Bruen 


His father endeavored to manufacture floor | 


cloth in Pittsburg, and Thomas assisted him 
in drawing patterns and preparing colors ; 
but for want of capital the enterprise failed. 


The spring had arrived, and the young | 


painter seemed to awake to the beauties of 
nature in the landscape, and to feel not only 
his love for, but his power in that branch of 


art. He now began, in 1823, to make studies | 
| glowing within him, and, like a true man, 


from nature. Every mornivg before it was 
light he was on his way, paper and pencil in 
hand, for the banks of the beautiful Monon- 


gahela. Of a tree or shrub, every ramifica- 


tion and twig was studied, and as the season | 


advanced, he studied the foliage, clothed his 
naked trees, and by degrees, attempted ex- 
tensive scenes. He had now found the right 
path, and what is most extraordinary, he had 
found also the true mode of studying it. But 
winter came and found the manufactory a 
failure, and poverty still their attendant. 
He resolved to go to Philadelphia, which he 
did on foot over the Alleghanies, where he 
took an empty room, without fire, slept in 
the blanket he had brought from home, and 
suffered from illness brought on by exposure. 
What he painted was sold at auction for a 
mere trifle. He has said, “this was indeed 
the winter of my discontent.” His heart 
sunk when he saw his deficiencies, but instead 
of study, he must work for his daily bread. 
Summer came, and Lafayette, the nation’s 
guest, came; and as transparencies were 
wanted, Cole got some of this work to do. 


After passing another winter in Philadel- 


gas his father having moved to New York, 





sought the young artist’s acquaintance, and 
furnished him means to visit the banks of 
the Hudson, for the purpose of study and 
sketching. The results of this visit were three 
pictures, which were bought by three artists, 
Trumbull, Durand, and Dynlap for $25 each. 
Philip Hone soon bought Duvlap’s copy for 
$50. His name found wings through the 
pen of Dunlap in the public prints, and com- 
missions for landscapes came flowing in from 
all quarters. He visited England, France, 
and Italy, to perfect himself in his art, and in 
1832 returned to the United States. He 
came laden with several rare pictures 
which commanded good prices, and for 
which he received numerous commissions to 
copy, and was soon regarded as the first 
landscape painter in the world. 


The best effort he ever made, as an artist, 
wis, dloubtless, his “ Course or Empreg,” in 
tive large pictures ; but he is more known to 
the world for his “ Voyace or Lire.” 


He has shown a worthy example to young 
men who are struggling against poverty and 
other privations. He felt the fire of genius 


yielded himself to its promptings, regardless 
of mere temporary ease or reward, and finally 
surmounted every difficulty, and recorded 
his name in the temple of fame in colors as 
pure, and in an atmosphere as fragrant, as 
the scenes to which his pencil have imparted 
immortality. 


In the winter of 1848, aged forty-seven, he 
died in Catskill, New York, at his own house, 
in the bosom of his family, surrounded by 
friends who loved him as a brother, and who 
now mourn his early decease. 

His private character is without a blemish. 
To remarkably strong moral and religious im- 
pulses he added rare amiability of cisposition, 
warmth and delicacy of social affection, and 
uncommon sensitiveness and susceptibility. 
One who knew him well has said, “ great is 
the satisfaction with which we dwell on the 
memory of such a life as that of our great 
landscape painter. Earnestness and since- 
rity characterized all his early studies. No 
stain rests on his moral character ; no enemy 
to accuse him of treachery—of having abused 
any trusts placed in him; his honor, in all 
dealings with his fellow-men, is unsullied— 
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his domestic life was spotless. His youth 
was free from sensuality, his genius was never 
obscured by excess—his conversation never be- 
fouled with the slightest approach to obscenity. 
Though of ardent and excitable temper, 
never did the harshest provocation draw from 
him an expression pointed with curses or pro- 
fanity. 

“ All who ever conversed with him freely 
by his own fire-side, or among a circle of fa- 
miliar friends, unhampered by the restraints 
of an artificial society, will long remember 
the playful sallies of his wit and humor—his 
easy cheerfulness, his thoughtful and poetic 
reflections—the force, truth, and variety of 
his conversation on all topics of interest, oc- 
easionally lit up with the rarest flashes of 
genius.” 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF 


WILLIAM HENRY MARSH. 


y- 
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Wriutam Hevyry Marsn has a most ex- 
cellent physical constitution, combining acti- 
vity, power, and endurance. He has a very 
large brain, but he has such a vigorous body 
that there is less danger from mental labor ° 
than is usual with children having so large a 
brain. 

Action and motion are his life, nor should 
ample exercise be denied him. Very few 
children of his age possess an equal degree of 
mental and physical maturity. He is re- 
markable for force of character, will, perse- 








verance, warmth of temper and efficiency. il 
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The true way to influence his conduct, is to 
address his strong affections, BenzvoLENCE 
and intellect, and not arouse his opposition by 
harsh means. A course of firm, kind, and 
reasonable treatment will be, fur him, the 
only true and successful system of training. 

Intellectually, he has few equals. His fore- 
head is very large and prominent, indicating 
an excellent memory, great powers of obser- 
vation, and strong reasoning talent. Time, 
Tone, and Catcutation are really surprising, 
seen by the fulness at, and above, the exter- 
nal angle of the eye-brows. If educated he 
would not fail to excel in the solid sciences 
and literature, and also in the ornamental 
branches of knowledge, but more especially 
in music. 

Given at Fowlers & Wells’s office, New 
York, November 12, 1850. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Ww. Henry Marsu, the infant drummer, whose 
precocious development of musical talent and rythm, 
has called forth such an expression of astonishment 
from the press and the musical world, was born at 
No. 12 Clarkson street, New York, Feb. 25, 1848, 
that being the birth-day of nine members of the 
same family, including grandfather, grandmother, 
father, one uncle, two aunts, and others. 

During his early infancy, he manifested an unt- 
sual amount of intellect, and music seemed to cap- 
tivate him, so much so, that fears were entertained 
that it would injure his health. At eight months 
old, he showed his appreciation of time or rythm, 
by regular motions of the hands, during the per- 
formance of music. When one year old, he would 
drum on the table with the knives and forks when- 
ever he heard music, and the correctness of his time 
induced his father to purchase a drum for him 
which cost twenty-five cents; when it was first 
sounded he was in a perfect extacy. He immedi- 
ately commenced using it without any instruction, 
and in a few weeks produced a very pleasing effect, 
and soon attracted the notice and awakened the as- 
tonishment of all who heard him. Just before he 
was two years old, while recovering from the mea- 
sles, and before he could sit up, he would ery for his 
drum, and lie in his cradle and play upon it, although 
so weak he could scarcely hold the sticks. At the 
age of two, having worn out the first one, his father 
purchased a new drum costing fifty cents, which he 
was permitted to play upon in the front yard, to the 
great amusement of the crowds who gathered in the 
street to listen. 

During the last summer he was taken to a mili- 
tary parade, and instead of being attracted by the 
nodding plumes and gay uniforms of the soldiers, his 
eye and ear caught and followed the fife and drum 
which were the first he had ever seen, and he seem- 
ed crazy to try his hand on a large drum with some- 
thing better than whistling to drum by. Although 
he could hardly wield the large sticks, yet he sur- 
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prised all the musicians and became the lion of the 
hour. 

A few months since his father was solicited by a 
member of the corpse to which he is attached, to 
have him presented. He listened to the drummers 
a moment, when he commenced on his own, with a 
regular measured tap, then rattled away, following 
the music with such animation and precision as to 
astonish all present. This he continued for three- 
quarters of an hour, with as much accuracy as a 
drummer of forty. The corpse voted him a full 
uniform like their own, in which he has appeared 
at their annual ball. A few days since his father 
took him to the street to see a military funeral, and 
was obliged to carry him in his arms more than a 
mile, that he might hear the music, for if he attempt- 
ed to turn back with him, he became almost frantic. 
The following, from one of the city papers, will ex- 
plain itself :— 

Musicat Proptey.—Last evening a private exhi- 
bition of the powers of an infant boy, two and a half 
years old, was given befure a number of gentlemen 
of musical celebrity of this city, at the residence of 
Mr. Joseph Y. Marsh, father of the child. The little 
fellow is by nature, wonderfully precocious, his head 
presenting the appearance of matured intellect. His 
Phrenological developments, in this respect, are said 
to be remarkably large, and the youngster shows 
by his performance, that they are. Last evening he 
performed on a drum with the sang froid of an old 
soldier drummer, and rattled off every tune with 
the most perfect precision of time and stroke, excit- 
ing the astonishment of every one present. 


The foregoing sketch was prepared for pub- 
lication by an acquaintance of the boy, who 
brought him to’ us for examination, which 
was given as above, without any knowledge 
of his musical demonstrations. We will 
merely add, that this sketch and portrait are 
introduced, not because we have the least fel- 
lowship with war, or any of its paraphernalia, 
but to show a strong Phrenological fact. We 
suppose the child is as ignorant of the war 
disposition as he is enamored of its music and 
precocious in its performance. The talent 


- for military music was, doubtless, imparted to 


this child by hereditary inflypnces arising 
from attention to military matters by one or 
both of the parents. Mathematical, musical, 
military, literary, mechanical, and other pre- 
dispositions are entailed upon children by the 
mental states of the parents, and hence the 
importance of proper associations on the part 
of parents, in view of the character and dis- 
position of their fyture offspring: 4 





OPINION OF PHRENOLOGY. 
FROM “THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN.” 


Before the time of Lord Bacon, men in- 
vented laws for nature, instead of inquiring 
of nature by what laws she wrought. Since 
his time, men have condescended to interro- 
gate nature instead of dictating to her; and 
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already we have a physical world as different 
from that known before he wrote, as we can 
imagine any two planets to be from each 
other. A vast proportion of the existing lit- 
erature has as little relation to metaphysical 
truth, as the speculations of the schoolmen, 
before the time of Lord Bacon, had to phys- 
ical laws. It is not more true that Aristotle 
and his followers invented laws for nature 
which she never owned, and explained her 
phenomena on principles that never existed, 
than it is that most of -those works which we 
call works of the imagination assume the ex- 
istence of spiritual laws such as man never 
knew, and, therefore, produce results of action 
and character such as all experience repudi- 
ates. Hence it is, that I would commend 
science more than literature as an improver 
of the mind. Such a state of things needs 
not to be, and probably ere long will cease to 
be. Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, have done 
for Metaphysics, or the science of mind, as 
great a work as Bacon did for Physics, or the 
laws of matter. Already their labors are ex- 
tensively appreciated; they are producing 
great improvements ‘and ameliorations in pe- 
nal jurisprudence and prison discipline, in the 
treatment of the insane, in ethical philosophy, 
and in education, which lies at the bottom of 
all—subjects which, as it seems to me, can 
never be properly uuderstood but in the light 
of their science. As the science of zoology 
has hunted krakens, phoenixes, unicorns, and 
vampires from the animal kingdom; as the 
science of astronomy has swept pestilential 
and war-portending comets, and all the ter- 
rors and the follies of astrology, from the 
sky; as a knowledge of chemistry has made 
the notion of charms and philters and uni- 
versal remedies, and the philosopher's stone, 
ridiculous and contemptible ; as an improved 
knowledge of the operations of nature around 
us has banished fairies and gnomes and ghosts 
and witches, and a belief in dreams and signs, 
from all respectable society; and as a better 
knowledge of the true God has dethroned 
hundreds of thousands of false gods, and 
cast them into oblivion ; so will an analytical 
knowledge of the faculties of the human 
mind, of their special functions and ends, and 
of their related objects in the world of mat- 
ter and the world of spirit, sweep into forget- 
fuloess four-fifths of what is now called Lit- 
erature. But there is no reason why litera- 
ture should not hereafter be founded on science, 
have constant reference to its truths, and 
thus become its most delightful illustrator. 
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ANIMAL PHRENOLOGY. 


THE LION. 

The kingly preéminence of this monarch 
of the forest is indicated by surpassing mus- 
cular power, magnanimous courage, and no- 
bleness. His figure is striking, his look 
confident and bold, his gait proud, and 
his voice terrible. Lavater says of him :— 
“What majesty in the countenance of the 
lion! How far from mean, insidious cun- 
ning, ensnaring ferocity. It is a ferocity of a 
different kind, of conscious strength and su- 
periority. Jn the region above the eyes ap- 
pear consideration and discretion.” The ele- 
vation and arching of the forehead indicate 
intelligence and magnanimity which serve to 
ennoble the ferocity of the lion. He will not 
worry or destroy small animals, as will the 
tiger, fox, and cat, but seems to be governed 
by a feeling of honor. His ferocity is never 
malignantly exemplified as if to torture the 
inferior, it is in self defense and for food that 
the tremendous energy of the lion is awaken- 
ed. By his superior intelligence, he is sus- 
ceptible of a high degree of cultivation. Ta- 
ken young, he fraternizes readily with man, 
and becomes very fond of him. His con- 
sciousness of power, and his native pride of 
character teach him not to permit rough 
treatment, and man becoming afraid of that 
power, ultimately loses control over him. 
Were man larger and stronger than the lion 
as he is superior to the dog, then the lion 
would be alike his pet, friend, and servant. 

~The lion often permits the little jackal and 
other small animals to live in peace with him, 
and avails himself of their skill in taking game. 
The tiger is more cruel, cold, unsocial and 
selfish, and instead of protecting the jackal 
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from harm, would destroy and make a sup- 
per of him the first time a supply of other 
game should fail. 

The lion is as much superior in character 
to the other carnivorous animals of nearly his 
own size, indeed, of the feline race generally, 
as the Newfoundland and Mastiff dogs are more 
noble than the little, snappish, whiffet. 

The lion is said to possess, even in his wild 
state, an appreciation of man’s superior wis- 
dom, and the sentiment of gratitude for kind- 
nesses shown him when in distress. It is 
related that a lion having a thorn in his foot, 
carefully approached a person, walking on 
three legs holding up the lame one, and 
apparently imploring aid. The person took 
the hint, drew out the thorn, and the lion 
gave him such a look of gratitude as he re- 
turned to his lair, as to immortalize his name 
for forbearance, nobility, and intelligence. This 
same lion is also said to have afterwards been 
captured and placed under the control of a 
king, in a cage, or “ lion’s den.” It so happen- 
ed that this man fell under the displeasure of 
the king, and was condemed to be cast into 
the den to be devoured by the lion. The 
moment he reached the ground, the lion came 
rushing to seize him, but stopped suddenly 
on perceiving that it was his old beneafctor 
who had years before extracted the thorn 
from his foot, when both parties were free, 
and he began caressing him like a favorite 
dog. This fact so wrought upon the super- 
stitious feelings of the king, that he pardoned 
the man, and gave him the lion as a compan- 
ion, who followed him wherever he went with 
perfect docility and enduring affection. 





P 
4 THE’FOX!’ +i \ 4? 

e fox is the embodiment of selfishness 

and treachery. Cunning is his leading trait, 
and all history gives him a bad name. He 
is sly, artful and intriguing, not only in his 
efforts to secure game for himself, but to 
avoid being made game of by others. He 
cannot be accused of mental dulness, or in- 
tellectual inferiority, but he has so little pride 
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- a perfect correspondence between the character and 
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and nobleness, and so much finesse, that he 
degrades himself by acts of meanness, which 
a lion or a respectable dog would despise. It 
is very difficult to set a trap which he will 
not detect and avoid, and when chased by 
dogs, he is seen to run on ice, in the water, 
on a log, and often cross his track, and fre- 
quently run in a straight line, and suddenly 
leap off at one side and take the opposite di- 
rection, all apparently to bewilder the dogs, 
and thereby facilitate his escape. 

Nor is the fox in much hurry when chased, 
appearing to depend upon skillful tricks and 
gyrations, to hinder the dog and make him - 
run two or three times as far as he runs him- 
self; and it is seldom that he will run out of 
the hearing of the dog, but stop and wait for 
him. He will often return to an old track 
and run in the opposite direction to mislead 
his honest-hearted pursuer. 

We knew a young domesticated fox who 
would gambol during the day among the 
children and chickens as honestly as a re- 
spectable dog, but, although well fed on fresh 
meat, he would steal out of his kennel, when 
all was still,and kill several chickens, and bu- 
ry them in the garden, and having eaten one 
or two, would return to his kennel and look 
as honest in the morning as if nothing had 
happened. 

SECRETIVENESS AND CAUTIOUSNESS are very 
large in the fox, as seen in the great width 
of his head, and his cunning expression of 
face ; that shrewd smirk, as seen by the posi- 
tion of the eyes and sharp phiz, harmonize 
with his head and character. We have 
never seen the skull of any animal which 
equals that of the fox for its development of 
Secretiveness. The following, related by an 
English paper, illustrates this remarkable trait 
of the fox : 

A farmer had discovered that a fox came 
along a beam in the night to seize his poul- 
try. He accordingly sawed the end of the 
beam nearly through. In the night the fox 
fell into a place whence he could not escape. 
On going to him in the morning, he found 
him stiff, and, as he thought, lifeless. Tak- 
ing him out of the building, he threw him 
on the dung hill, but in a short time Reynard 
opened his eyes, and seeing all was safe and 
clear, galloped away to the mountains, show- 
ing more cunning than the man who ensnared 
him. 





Throughout the entire animal kingdom there is 


phrenological development of each species, and of 
each individual. vd 
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MENTAL ECCENTRICITY. 


NUMBER Il. 

Cautiousness, designed to warn us of 
danger, and give prudence in life’s chances 
and changes, is often too large and active, 
and thus rendered liable to perversion. The 
person is haunted with groundless terrors, liv- 
ing as if a bolt from heaven was about burst- 
ing above them, or an earthquake yawning to 
engulph them. This condition is often the 
result of congenital influences, or bad train- 
ing; but whatever is its cause, its possessor 
is a slave for life. Many a maniac could 
trace his insanity to inflamed Cautiousness. 

A child in Ohio, of our acquaintance, five 
years’ old, having this organ large, went to a 
store, several years’ since, in company with 
his sister, and for some trifling matter, was 
seized by the clerk, carried up stairs, and 
shut into a dark closet. Half an hour elapsed 
before the father, who was a physician, learn- 
ed the fact, and went to the rescue; when, 
behold, on opening the door, there was the 
child, with his eyes set in a fit; and during 
the whole of the succeeding night, he had 
fits. It has nearly ruined the poor child in 
health and growth, and seriously impaired his 
mind. It would have been far less cruel to 
have destroyed his life at once. Hundreds 
of similar instances of inflamed Cautiousness 
might be cited, with like disastrous results. 
Frightening the over-cautious for sport, as 
some do, or as a means of government, as 
thousands do, is a piece of ignorant barbarity, 
as reprehensible as it is unjust and deplorable. 

ApprosBativENEss cherishes approval, and 
seeks display and favorable appreciation, but 
its excess makes one tremblingly alive to 
every breath of reproach or censure, however 
low its origin, or unjust its assumption, while 
it inhales with greediness every oblation of 
praise, or flattery, however unskilfully admin- 
istered, or frivolous the priest, or mean the 
altar on which the incense burns. 

At the Massachusetts Lunatic Asylum, 
within the last month, Mrs. Susan Gregg, aged 
51 years, died of general debility, arising from 
tight lacing and insanity. Her figure was 
what is called genteel, and her vanity on this 
point probably led to tight lacing, which, in 
part, was the cause of her death. Her in- 
sanity was of a very harmless character, and 
if allowed to make and wear head-dresses 
of extraordinary height, she was easily man- 
aged. While wearing these monster head- 
dresses, she imagined she was the queen of 
the world. Thus a life of ill health, insanity, 











and premature death, were the fruit of perver- 
ted Approbativeness ; and this is but a single 
case among the many thousands which have 
scourged our race. 

Whoever is possessed by this spirit of 
vanity, makes popular opinion his code of mor- 
als, whether just or unjust. Hence it is that 
wealth, beauty, and accomplishments are of- 
ten a serious disadvantage, being so many 
sources of inflamation of this faculty. The 
faculty should be as little stimulated as possi- 
ble in the education and social culture of those 
in whom it is constitutionally strong ; for few 
faculties are so enslaving to the mind, even 
of the virtuous, as this. 
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4 SIZE OF THE BRAIN 
AN INDEX OF MENTAL POWER. 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M. D. 
NUMBER IL. 

Throughout creation, at least as far as human 
discovery has penetrated, including both living 
and dead matter, other things being alike, sizE 
IS THE EXACT AND NEVER FAILING MEASURE OF 
PpowER. Apply this fundamental principle of 
nature to the brain—subjecting it to the re- 
quisite scrutiny, and you will find that it will 
pass the ordeal of inspection without harm. 

The brain is a living organized substance, and 
is governed by the same laws, and changes from 
better or worse, by the same means, and modes 
of actions, with other masses of organized and 
living matter. To illusrtate this position, let 
us for a moment refer to the muscular system. 
That, other things being equal, the size of the 
muscles correctly indicate the amount of their 
strength, is doubted by no one. A man pos- 
sessing large muscles, is always regarded as 
proportionately strong, unless he be under the 
influence of some debilitating cause. Enfeebling 
causes, however, that are in constant operation 
on us, are both numerous and varied, yet nume- 
rous as they are, their influence is limited. 
Take, therefore, promiscusly from the same 
crowd, a hundred large men, and a hundred 
small ones, and the average of strength will 
always predominate in favor of the former. 

Respecting brains, the same is true: take, 
without selection, a hundred men with large 
heads, and a hundred with small ones, and the 
average of mentality possessed by the former, 
will uniformly surpass that possessed by the 
latter. And it would be easy to show, on phy- 
siological principles, that all kind of agencies, 
which strengthen or enfeeble the brain, muscles, 
and other organs are virtually the same. By 
the by, it may be well here to remark, that it is 
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no very new idea, that a large sized brain is in- 
dispensable to mental power ; this principle was 
recognized by the ancients, in their statuary. In 
all those which represented heroes or athletes, 
gifted with prodigious bodily powers, the head 
is very small, in proportion to the rest of the 
body. In the statutes of Hercules, the head 
scarcely equals in size the top of the shoulders. 
The statues alone of the king of the gods, pre- 
sents the singular combination of an enormous 
head resting on limbs of a diminutive size, as if 
a vast brain had been necessary, to one whose 
intellect carried him at a glance over the whole 
universe.* 

From what has been said in relation to the 
size of the brain, as an index to mental power, 
the reader must bear in mind, that the Phre- 
nologist does not compare general size and ge- 
neral power; a man may have a small head in 
the aggregate, and a powerful intellect ; or he 
may have a large head in the aggregate, and a 
feeble intellect. Hence, in judging the powers 
of the mind by the size of the brain, we must 
attend to the following conditions, which mo- 
dify the effect of size, viz., constitution or quality 
of brain, particular location of brain, health, and 
age. 

The constitutional qualities of brain are of 
four kinds, and are indicated by the different 
temperaments of the body, which give rise to 
different degrees of activity in the brain. I will 
therefore briefly describe them. 


THE PHLEGMATIC OR LYMPHATIC TEMPERAMENT. 








This temperament is one of comparative 
dullness, inactivity, and debility. Of those who 
possess it, the stature is rarely lofty or athletic. 
The complexion is light; but instead of being 
delicately or brilliantly fair, its whiteness is dull 
and dead-like, indicating a languid and scanty 
circulation of the blood through the skin. The 
eyes are usually blue, but sometimes gray and 
hazle. The hair is light, soft, and sometimes 
flowing. The expression of the countenance is 
deficient alike in vivacity and strength. The 
movements of the body are slow and 
seldom graceful. Persons of this tem- 

e ’s Physiology. 
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perament, seldom accomplish much, no matter how nicely their heads. 
may be formed. They lack constitutional vigor, which is always attend- 
ed with a corresponding mental weakness. 





SANGUINE TEMPERAMENT. 
Individuals who possess this temperament, differ widely from those of 
the phlegmatic, and many are the very opposite. All here is life and ac- 
tivity. The complexion is fair and ruddy. Theskin isamply supplied 
with well prepared blood. The eyes are blue, gray, or light hazle. The 
hair is yellowish, flaxen, or auburn, and sometimes sandy and red. The 
countenance is unusually sprightly and cheerful. The temper, though 
variable, is rarely if ever gloomy, dull or morose. All things are in the 
spring time to it. A fulness of life, with something of levity and thought- 
lessness, rather than of strength and steadiness, characterize this tem- 
perment. Persons possessing it are seldom masterly and profound. They 
are pleasant companions, but are better fitted to accompany, or follow 
and execute, than to lead and command. 
This temperament and the Lymphatic are embraced in one by the 
the Fowlers, called Vital, depending as it does upon the digestive, the 
cireulating, and respiratory systems. 





NERVOUS TEMPERAMENT—EDGAR A. POE, THE POET. 
This temperament is less definitely marked, and therefore more diffi- 
cult of description than either the Phlegmatic or Sanguineous. The com- 
plexion, instead of being fair, transparent, and ruddy, or white and inani- 
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mate, is light, delicate, and pearly. The | air, eye-brows, and eyes are 
more frequently dark than light colored. The sensibility is vivid and 
deep; the looks and expressions have a keenness inclining to intensity. 
The attention, though capable of rapid: transition, is, while directed to 
anything, unwavering and close, and the movements are generally lively 
and quick. The frame is rarely of large dimensions, and the person is 
usually inclined to be spare. The manifestations both mental and cor- 
poreal bespeak a fitness for rapid and delicate action, rather than for 
great muscular strength. Poets are usually of this temperament. 
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BILIOUS TEMPERAMENT—HON. CHARLES S. TODD. 


This temperament presents a character far different from those of the 
foregoing, and of much greater power. It presents nothing fair, ruddy, 
soft, or delicate. Every feature of it is masculine and staunch, and their 
combination indicates rigidity, sternness, and strength. The complexion 
is brownish or olive, according to the influence of the climate and ex. 
posure. The hair is black, strong, coarse, and sometimes curly and 
bushy, the eyes are dark and lustrous, and the expression of the counte- 
nance is resolute and manly. The person though never full in flesh, is 
highly muscular. The stature is rather tall, and the frame close built 
and sinewy. The temper is exceedingly abrupt, impetuous, and violent. 
Individuals of this temperament who have large heads, well formed, ma- 
nifest great vigor in the conception of a project, steadiness and inflexibil- 
ity in pursuing it, and indefatigable perseverance in its execution. It is 
to this temperament we are to refer the men who, at different periods, 
have seized the government of the world. Hurried forward by courage, 
audacity, and activity, they have signalized themselves by great virtues, 
or by great crimes, and become the terror or the admiration of the world. 

The temperaments are seldom found pure ; they unite in various ways 
so as to form what is called the Nervous-Bilious, the Nervous-Sanguine, 
&e, The best temperament for physical labor is the Sanguine-Bilious ; 
for intellectual, Bilious-Nervous, combined with a share of the Sanguine. 

From the above description of the temperaments, it will be clearly 





seen, that they have a great effect in modifying tht influence of size. 
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But let us see for a moment what the conse- 
quences are. As a general rule, all parts of the 
brain have the same constitution, and if size be 
a measure of power, then in each head the larger 
organs will be more powerful than the small 
ones. This enables us to judge of the strong 
and weak points in each head. But if we com. 
pare two separate brains, we must recollect that 
the size of the two may be equal, and that, never- 
theless, the one, from possessing the finest tex- 
ture and most vigorous constitution, may be ex- 
ceedingly active, while the other, from being in- 
ferior in quality, may be naturally inert. The 
consequence is, that the better constituted, 
though smaller brain, will manifest the most 
mental vigor and power. 
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GRAPES AS AN ARTICLE OF DIET— 
. THEIR CULTIVATION, 


Man must eat, or die. Every action of every 
muscle, nerve, and organ of the entire animal econ- 
omy, exhausts or consumes a portion of those ele- 
ments or particles of matter, which enter into their 
respective formations. 

This exhaustion must of course be replaced, else 
the organs would wither and die. This re-supply 
it is the office of the food, in part, to provide, 
through the medium of the stomach. Food contains 
fibrine, or that out of which muscle is formed, and 
the materials for constructing nerves, bones, and 
all the organs, parts and tissues, of the body. 

Different kinds of food contain different elements, 
and in different proportions ; so that the question is 
a most important one. Wuar shall we eat, that is, 
what kinds of food will best re-invigorate the ani- 
mal economy? That some kinds of food will nour- 
ish the body much better than other kinds, is an 
undoubted fact, so that the question is a truly 
eventful one. What are the sest kinds of food, in 
the main, for man toeat? This question is answer- 
ed by the human appetite ; for, throughout univer- 


sal nature, all animals relish best those kinds which” 


are best adapted to feed their respective systems. 
Judged by this standard, what kinds of food are 
best for man—that is, what taste best to him? The 
almost universal response is, Fruits. Almost all 
mankind love one or another kind of fruit, and, ex- 
cept when the stomach is exceedingly disordered, 
can eat freely of it with advantage. Nature also, 
in providing so many kinds of fruits, which ripen in 
succession, from the strawberry, all along till the 
late apples—that is, till strawberries come again, 
enable us to supply ourselves with one perpetual 
round of fruits; and as they produce more bounti- 
fully than any other kind of food, the inference is 
obvious, that we should eat these fruits, not by 
stint, but should make them a most important in- 
gredient in our diet. Besides, man has almost a 
passion for their cultivation, and becomes as enthu- 
siastic in nothing, as in fruit cultivation—another 
° 

















ISABELLA GRAPE 


This very popular grape, a native of South Carolina, was brought to the North in 1818, by Mrs. Isabella 
Gibbs, in honor of whom it was named. Its great vigor, hardiness, and productiveness, with the least 


possible care. in high latitudes, have caused it to be widely disseminated. 


o garden should be without it, 








evidence that it should be largely cultivated, and 
as largely consumed. 

But what kinds of fruit are best? The answer to 
this question will vary according to the stomachs 
and tastes of different individuals, but, of all kinds 
produced in our climate, probably the grape and 
the apple are the most valuable; yet, as the vir- 
tues of the latter are generally understood, and as 
it is already largely cultivated throughout the 
length and breadth of the apple-growing regions, 
while the grape is comparatively limited in cultiva- 
tion, it becomes desirable to direct public attention 
to the cultivation of the latter. By taking a little 
pains, they can be preserved through the winter, 


and even until April and May, or almost as long as | 


the longest keeping apples, and in properly con- 
structed ice-houses they can be kept the year round. 





That, in the main, they relish better than apples, is 
an admitted fact. Of course, they are as valuable. 

They are also easy of digestion, because they con- 
sist principally of water, so that a much larger 
quantity of them can be eaten than of any other 
kind of fruit, peaches possibly, excepted. Probably 
in febrile complaints, they have no equal as an ar- 
ticle of diet. One of my neighbors remarked, the 
past season, that in a recent attack of the fever and 
ague, he kept grapes standing within his reach most 
of the time, and ate scarcely anything else, but par- 
took of them freely, both as food and medicine, and 
regarded his recovery as much more speedy and 
complete in consequence of this regimen than it 
would have been by any other. 

They can also be made to produce almost any 
desired medicinal effect upon the animal economy. 
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If constipated, eat their pulp and seed, but eject the 
skin, and you produce an aperient, relaxing effect. 


If the system is too much relaxed, eject the seed, | 


but eat that portion next the skin, which is astrin- 
gent, and will consequently bind up the system, or 
check undue looseness in the evacuations, for which 
purpose skin and all are beneficial. Other medici- 


nal effects may be produced by eating or omitting | 
| bushels of the largest and finest grapes, provided it 


other portions of the grape, and in France, the grape- 
cure is almost as popular as the water-cure in our 
country. Indeed, many of our dyspeptics go there 
and are easily and effectually cured. 

One of the greatest faults in the diet of this coun- 
try, is eating too much sweet, and too little acid. 
Alkalies and acids, are the most important life 
agents in the animal economy, unless it be the mag- 
netic forces, and in fact, these forces are developed, 
the one by alkalies, the other by acid substances, so 
that the system must positively have acid from some 
quarter, and grapes furnish this acid perhaps in the 
mildest ad most easy form in which it can be intro- 
duced into the system. They elso contain the sar- 
charine elements which go to form the more solid 


portions of the body, and their abundant supply of | 


water opens the pores of the skin, and beautifully 
corresponds with the anatomical fact, that eighty 
parts of the entire body in the hundred are liquid. 
It is therefore proper and desirable that grapes 
should be eaten as abundantly at all our meals as 
bread itself, and in fact it should take the place of 
many articles of diet now consumed. Infinitely 
better would mankind be, if the money expended 
in raising stock, and furnishing a flesh diet, were 
mainly appropriated to the production of grapes, 
and in quantities so abundant that they might be 
brought upon every table, and eaten with as much 
freedom as the appetite may crave. Nor can prob- 
ably as much gusatory pleasure be derived from 
any other article of food as from grapes. 

But it is not our purpose so much to speak upon 
grapes as an article of diet, as upon their propvc- 
tion: for the Journal, in past years, has already re- 
commended the consumption of grapes, so that this 
article is penned more to promote their crowrn, 
for we connot eat them freely until we first pro- 
duce them; nor is there any danger but that as 
many will be consumed, as can well be raised. 

Many who have grape-vines complain that they 
are unproductive. The reason is two-fold—one, 
that they are allowed to make too much wood, so 
that there is not root enough to sustain all the 


fruit grown on so immense a top, and the other is | 


that the roots are not duly furnished with all the 
sustaining elements which they can take up, 

The ground in which they are planted cannot be 
too rich, but the richer it is, the more copiously will 
the grapes produce. I have set out a great many 
grape-vines, and had them set out for years without 
deriving much benefit from them, partly because I 
did not duly prepare the ground, and partly, be- 
cause I allowed so much top to remain on, In set- 
ting out a vine, dig a large, deep hole or trench, and 
fill it with the richest compost you can procure. 
The four most desirable kinds of nutrition are muck, 
ashes, animal substances, such as bones, flesh, Jea- 
ther, ete, to which soap-suds and charcoal should 
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| ing out scions, 





| also be added. In setting out the vines, therefore, 
| after digging the hole at least three feet deep, and 


any where from six to twelve in circumference, fill 
it with these various composts, thoroughly mixed 
up, with the addition of some rich soil, and then 
set your vines near the top of the ground, and fre- 
quently throwing the slops from the kitchen around 
the roots, it will, from year to year, bear several 


has full access to sun and air. 

Yet, to secure these results, it must be prunep 
largely every year, or perhaps, what is better, at 
the last of June or first of Juiy, bend down and bu- 
ry all those shoots which are not wanted for fruit the 
next year, and they will take so vigorous root that the 
very next year they will bear largely, but if trans- 
planted will bear the second year. Indeed, grape- 
vines ought never to be raised from cuttings, be- 
cause their growth for the first two or three years 
is so slow that the vines do not start with sufficient 
vigor, whereas, bent down and buried in the ground, 
in July, part of the twigs of that year’s growth, and 
by fall they will become well rooted, and be very 
thrifty, so as to furnish vastly better vines for trans- 
planting than can possibly be obtained from stick- 
Or if you fail to bury these shoots 
in July, they can be buried the next spring, instead 
of being amputated; yet, in that event, they rob 
measurably the bearing branches of a portion of their 
sap, whereas, in the former case, they do not. Some 
recommend cutting off the vines in August, and also 
picking off the leaves so as to admit sun and air to 
the grapes; but, I this year saw vines served in this 
way, standing along side of those allowed to grow 
without such amputation, and the result was, that 
the latter ripened their fruit well, considering the 
season, whereas, the grapes on the former were 
worthless from not being matured. The leaves are 
the lungs of plants, and it is perfectly obvious, that 
a full supply of leaves is just as essential to the pro- 
duction of good fruit, as a good supply of roots, 
hence, the true mode of training is amputation in the 
spring, or else burying the young shoots in July. 

The extent to which this pruning ought to be car- 
ried, is much greater than is generally supposed. A 
large portion of the wood made every year should be 
taken off—say from three-quarters to nine-tenths, 
and for this obvious reason, that of most of the last 
years’ wood is allowed to fruit, there is by far too 
many branches of grapes for the root to support, so 
that what it does produce will be small and poorly 
ripened. From ten to thirty feet of new wood, ac- 
cording to the strength of the root, are all-sufficient, 
and these should be the largest and finest of the 
last years’ growth, while the balance should be un- 
ceremoniously amputated. 

The best time for this amputation is undoubtedly 
in the winter, or from any time after the falling of 
the leaves until February. March may possibly do, 
yet the vines are then liable to bleed freely, and 
mid-summer is better than spring. Yet this am- 
putation might, by a great deal of pains, be effected 
in April or May, provided you burn the amputated 
ends so as to stop the flow of sap. 

Probably the best system of training is to cut 
back the last years growth to within two buds of 
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the main stalk or old wood, each of which buds 
will produce from one to four bunches of grapes, 
and these are enough for any vive fully to mature. 
Do not be afraid to use the pruning knife. Ampu- 
tate largely, and even if you cut back more than is 
necessary, you only prepare the way for a larger 
yield the next year. One of my acquaintances re- 
commends burying vines instead of amputating 
them, because, he argues, the vines buried form 
roots, and thus send their nutrition to the unburied 
parts—(a suggestion worthy of consideration.) 

It only remains to discuss the best position for 
vines, which is obviously on the south side of build- 
ings, walls, etc., so that the heat and sun’s reflection 
may aid in maturing the grape. Indeed, the south, 
south-east, and south-west sides of most dwellings, 
and out-houses, ought to be covered by grape-vines ; 
and the outlet of the sink ought to conduct the 
wash of the kitchen to the roots of the grape, rather 
than allow it to be wasted—or, if there are several 
of these vines, a portion of this slop should be car- 
ried to each, and all the ashes, both from coal and 
wood, should be emptied, soon after being taken 
from the fire, directly around the roots of your ° 
vines. We would not imply that grapes will not 
grow in open culture, yet they will grow better and 
finer on the south side of houses, and often mature 
their fruits there, when the seasons are too short or 
too cold, to mature them in open culture ; besides, 
the severe frosts of spring will sometimes cut them 
off in open culture, but pass by those trained to the 
walls of houses, especially those of brick or stone, 
because the heat of the walls acquired during the 
day, keeps off the frost at night. 

One other important direction, and that is, to take 
down your vines in the fall, and throw them upon the 
ground,—bury them if you like, but that is not 
necessary. Being upon the ground, the snow and 
leaves will form a partial covering, and so far pro- 





| tect the vines, that winter will not kill them, but 
the buds will come forward several days earlier in 


the spring than if they remained trellised upon the 
arbour, and the advantage of these few days in 
spring, tells marvelously both on the quantity and 
quality of fruit in the fall. 

May we not hope, that this article will be the 
means of planting hundreds and thousands of vines, 
which shall bless, not merely the present, but fu- 
ture generations, with large quantities and rich 
qualities of this delicious and most useful luxury, 
and even necessary article of diet. 

One additional remark in regard to the produc- 
tion of grape-vines from cuttings. Such cuttings 
should not, as is usual, be stuck in the ground, but 
should be covered up wholly in trenches made very 
rich, for then each eye will send its sprout upward, 
and its roots downward, and the drought of summer 


| will be far less injurious than if the scion is stuck in 


the ground in the ordinary way, and in order to 
render such scions still more sure and thrifty, cover 
them with sand and powdered charcoal, the former 
to furnish warmth, and the latter a most important 
article of growth. 





No young man, whatever his situation, should be 
deemed well educated without some practical ac- 





quaintance with agriculture. 
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THE AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE. 
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Mechanical Department. 


THE RANGE OF MECHANICAL INVENTION IS A TRUE IN- 
DEX OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 
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THE LOCOMOTIVE, AND RAILWAYS. 








BY ROBERT MACFARLANE, OF THE “SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN.” 
chines. It is true, that it is not so multiplex in 


in its proportions; nor, like it does it embrace 
the scientific principles of condensation and vac- 
uum in its operations; but still, for all this, it 
has some nobler qualities. It approaches nearer 
to the spiritual and physical combination of the 
human machine, than any other. In it, we be- 
hold what the steam-engine is when “ unchained 
to the rock, and unfettered to the soil.” 

In this enlightened age, when “many run to 
and fro, and knowledge is increased,” every in- 
telligent man should possess a general know- 
ledge, at least, of its powers, office, nature, and 
construction. We will endeavor to present an 
outline of its principal features. The accompa- 
nying engraving is a side elevation of an Ameri- 
can wood-burning locomotive, the kind which is 
in general use in our country. The locomotive 
may be said to be two high pressure engines, 
with a boiler mounted on a carriage, the driving 
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The locomotive is the most perfect of ma- | 


its parts as the marine engine; not so massive | 


wheels of which are yoked, by crank-pins, to 
the connecting rods of the pistons in the cylinders, 
which receive a reciprocating motion by the 
steam being let in and out alternately by valves 
at both ends of the cylinders under the covers, 


ward on the railroad with a velocity surpassing 
that of the eagle in her aerial flight. Both sides 
of the locomotive are nearly alike. The side 
represented in the engraving exhibits all the 
parts on the other side; nothing is left out, as 
this side shows the shifting levers, which are 
not upon the other. A description of one side 
will answer for both. The locomotive consists 
of three very distinctive parts, viz :—the boiler, 
the cylinders and their ajuncts, and the wheels. 
The boiler may be said to be the most important 
part of a locomotive; for the useful effect of the 
machine depends on the quantity of steam which 
the boiler is capable of generating in a given 
time; and the production of steam depends upon 
the amount of caloric or heat, which the water 
in the boiler absorbs to raise it to that point of 
temperature at which it assumes the vapory 
form, and expands to more than seventeen hun- 
dred times its original bulk. The utility of the 
boiler depends upon the amount of the heating 
surface; and the greatest amount of heating 
surface embraced in the smallest amount of 
space, is the grand desideratum. To obtain this, 








and thus communicating a rotary motion to the | 
wheels, impelling itself and its huge train for- | 


| all locomotive boilers are built with a great 
' number of lap-welded iron, or brass tubes, ex- 
| tending through the body of the boiler, from 
| the fire-box into the chimney. Their ends are 
_ properly secured in plates; the heat from the 
fire rushes through them, and as they are sur- 
| rounded with water, they present a great amount 
| of heating surface in a small space. In a large 
boiler, like the one in the engraving, the tubes 
, are each one inch and three-quarters in diameter 

inside; there are one hundred and thirty-six in 
| the boiler, and are fifteen feet long. The fire- 
box is surrounded with water in the side cham- 
bers, and a little above the furnace-door, inside, 
there is a plate, firmly supported by stays, which 
is called the “crown plate.” The water-line in 
the boiler is a little above this plate, and the 
large dome behind, on which is placed the whis- 
tle, is just above the crown-plate of the fire-box, 
and answers the purpose of a steam reservoir. 
The waist of the boiler is cylindrical, the best 
form for strength, and the shell, or outside, is 
formed of plates of the best boiler iron, well 
riveted together. There are two safety valves ; 
the one in the enclosed chamber, on the middle 
of the boiler, is out of the reach of being tam- 
pered with, and the other is on the back large 
dome, under the command of the engineer. 
There is a small door in front of the chimney, 
for access to clean and repair the tubes. The 
chimney has a spark-arrester in it. This isa 
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peculiarity of wood-burning locomotives ; none 
are employed on coal-burning engines. It is 
very uncomfortable to travel by railroad some- 
times, on account of the sparks—no arrester be- 
ing perfect in its construction. It is not long 
since the writer of this extinguished a fellow 
passenger on the Hudson River Railroad. A 
coal-burning locomotive recentiy invented by 
Mr. Dimpfel, of Philadelphia, promises to sup- 
plant the wood-burning engine. No one can 
be aware of what the comforts of railway trav- 
eling are, who has not journeyed in cars pro- 
pelled by coke, or coal-burning locomotives. A 
pipe inside of the shell of the boiler leads from 
the large back dome into the secondary dome 
behind the smoke-pipe. From this dome it is 
let out, by a valve, into a pipe leading into the 
valve-chest of the cylinder. This second dome, 
and its peculiar throttle valve inside, prevents 
what is termed priming. This priming (the 
vomiting of the bleaching-keers) is a violent 
agitation of the water in the boiler, by which 
some of it passes over into the cylinders, injuring 
their useful effect. Safety valves are placed on 
the cylinders, to deliver them from this spray, 
and engineers are often seen trying their cylin- 
ders before they start. 

The steam employed is about one hundred 
pounds working pressure on the square inch. 
One of Salter’s spring balances is used on every 
boiler, to indicate the power of the steam. There 
is a pressure of 7 tons and 200 pounds weight on 
every square foot of the boiler shell. We there- 
fore see what a great power is bound within a 
steam-boiler, and the reason why its effects are 
80 disastrous, in cases of explosions. 


By opening the throttle valve by one of the 
lever-handles, the engineer lets the steam from 
the boiler into the valve steam-chest, and then 
by operating another handle, he lets the steam 
into the cylinder, under one end of the piston, 
and the piston moves in one direction, operating, 
by its connecting rod, the driving wheel, on the 
main axle of which is an eccentric inside of the 
wheel, which is connected by a rod and rocking 
shaft with the slide of the valve, which valve is 
moved, and as the piston attains near to the end 
of its stroke in one direction, it shuts off the 
steam from the passage it first went in at, and 
lets the steam in by the other passage, under 
the other end of the piston, while, at the same 
time, communication is opened by another pas. 
sage of the valve, which lets (exhausts) the 
steam out from before the piston, and then the 
piston moves back again; and thus, by letting 
the steam exhaust from one end, and push 
against the other alternatety, a reciprocating 
motion is given to the piston rods of each cyl- 
inder, which by the crank-pins on the driving 
wheels, give them a rotary progressive motion. 
There are two slides for every cylinder, so that 
the engineer can let on the steam to the piston, 
either to run forwards or backwards. The valve 
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rods are worked by two eccentrics on the main 
shaft for each cylinder. The exhausted steam 
from the cylinders is let out by a pipe into the 
chimney. This creates a great draught, and it 
is upon the efficacy of this draught, that the 
whole efficiency of the engine depends. The 
ash-pan opens forward at the bottom of the fire- 
box, opposite to the engineer, and as the engine 
runs forward, and the steam rushes up the 
chimney, and the air rushes between the grate-bar 
up through the fire, causing a rapid combustion 
of the fuel. The long pipe noticed at the side, 
is to convey water from the tender behind, to 
supply the boiler. Two pumps, one on each 
side, force the requisite supply of water, at every 
stroke, into the boiler. There are try-cocks in 
the back of the boiler, for the engineer to open 
frequently, to see that the water is at the proper 
water-line in the boilers. The engineer can cut 
off his steam at will, regulate the exhaust of 
steam into the chimney, and cut it off and let 
it into the cylinder in any direction, by the 
handles shown, which are fixed on the right side 
of his engine. The accompanying engraving 
represents an engine of 162 horse power, and is 
capable of drawing 225 tons at the rate of about 
thirty miles per hour. If we imagine two giants 
of men in strength, but not in stature, each 
of 81 horse power, and seated on each side of 
the boiler, grasping the cranks on the main driving 
wheels, which are six feet in diameter, and then 
if they push their arms backwards and forwards, 
so as to make the wheels spin round 3,334 times 
in one hour, they would be able to move 675 
tons, in that period, a distance of twelve miles. 
There is certain velocity, however, past which 
neither the human arm can go, nor the animal 
horse run. In this respect, the iron horse has a 
great advantage; no exact limitation has yet 
been set to his real speed, at least as a point of 
comparison between the animal and the iron. 
The axles of the wheels are hung in boxes at- 
tached to springs, a great number of which are 
now made of India rubber, to prevent severe 
concussions from inequalities of the rails. Every 
locomotive should have its separate parts put 
together as well and carefully as those of a 
watch. 

One of the grandest sights in the world is a 
locomotive with its huge train dashing along in 
full flight. To stand at night by the side of a 
railroad, when a large train is rushing along at 
the rate of 30 miles per hour, affords a sight 
both sublime and terrific. No wonder the sim- 
ple backwoodsman declared that the first lo- 
comotive he ever saw was “pandemonium 
in harness.” It is extremely exhilerating to 
witness the iron steed saddled and bridled, 
issuing with a scream from his dusky stable to 
run his race. What are all the feats of the turf 
in comparison with his? Fashion, Bostona, or 
Voltigeur, would make but sorry competitors 
with him for a single half hour. And what are 
a'l the feats of jockeyism, in comparison with 
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the skill, the intrepidity, and resources of that 
man with the swarthy brow, who stands on the 
platform before the fire-box, with his hand upon 
the handle, to rein in his iron steed at will. 


The first locomotive built was a small one, 
from the specification of James Watt, patented 
in 1767. The builder was the ingenious Mr. 
Murdock, the first introducer of gas-light. This 
locomotive was made in 1784, in Redruth, Wales, 
and as there was no railroad to run it on, it was 
often driven on the highway. It is related, that 
as Mr. Murdock was experimenting one dark 
night on the road, it ran away; and with its 
fire under it, who should it come across and in 
chase of, but the venerable clergyman of the vil- 
lage, who, with a shout, started off at the top of 
his speed, believing himself to be pursued by 
the Evil One in propria persona. After this, the 
locomotive slumbered a great number of years, 
although railroads for horses had been exten- 
sively introduced into the mining districts of 
England. The first real successful issue of the 
locomotive, was the performance of the “ Rocket,” 
at the opening of the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railroad, in 1829. This engine was built by 
the fumous engineer, Robert Stephenson, and 
was the result of a great many experiments. It 
had a tubular boiler, and used the exhaust steam 
to create a draught. Without these, the loco- 
motive would not have been successful. Col. 
John Stevens, of Hoboken, invented the tubu- 
lar boiler in 1805. He was avery ingenious gen- 
tleman, and advocated the construction of a rail- 
road through the interior part of this State, long 
before there was a single canal or railroad in 
America. 


The real era of railroads commenced in 1829, 
and their progress since then is one of the most 
remarkable movements that has ever taken place 
since the world began. It is now only 22 years 
since the first passenger railroad was opened, 
and since that time, no less than 20,500 miles of 
them have been constructed. Great Britain and 
the United States are the most distinguished for 
their railroads, especially the former, although 
the latter will no doubt yet be the greatest for rea- 
sons which we shall adduce by and bye. In Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, 6,400 miles have been 
built, and 2,700 more have been proposed. In 
the United States, 6,600 miles, at least, have 
been built, and it is impossible to tell now how 
many more have been proposed. France has 
1,900 miles; Prussia 1,750; Germany nearly 
1,000; Austria 750; Russia about 700 laid out. 
Small railroads, in various countries, make up 
the rest; but Italy, once the mistress of the 
world, has no more railroads than our little State 
of Delaware. There are no railroads in either 
Africa or Asia, but some are projected in India; 
one across the Isthmus of Suez in Egypt, and 
one in Australia. These will al] be the work of 
England. The vast tunnels, bridges, engine- 
houses, stations, &c., which have been built on 
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the railway routes in England, baffle all descrip- 
tion, in respect to their greatness and grandeur; 
an idea of which may be obtained from the fact, 
that no Jess have been invested in their construc- 
tion, than 150,000,000 pounds sterling, or 
$890,645,000. The massiveness, and apparent 
enduring capacity of some of these structures, 
appear more like the work of the Titans, than 
men. 


The progress of railroads in the United 
States, when we take a calm survey of them, is 
enough to excite both surprise and astonishment 
among ourselves. In 1830, we believe it was, 
that Mr. Fleming, of New York, was sent over 
to England to examine the working of the sys- 
tem there, and the result of his enquiry was the 
building of the old incline Albany and Schenec- 
tady road. In 1835 this was the only railroad 
in New York. Now, since that time, what has 
been done? No less than 6,000 miles of railways 
lace with iron bands the different states and 
sections of our country together. Massachu- 
setts has by far the greatest number of miles 
according to her size and population; and her 
capitalists own a great amount of stock in 
other states. She had a thousand miles in op- 
eration last year, at a cost of more than 
$43,000,000. New York has over 1,100 miles 
in operation, and the cost for equipments, &c., 
&c., so far as we have been able to gather cor- 
rect information, amounts to $47,610,000. The 
grandest work in America is the New York and 
Erie Railroad. It is built with the broad guage, 
and to see one of the large locomotives employ- 
ed on it, dashing along amidst the mountainous 
scenery, wild and grand, on the route, is one of 
the finest spectacles in the world. Next year 
their will be railway communication between 
New York and Albany, and passengers will be 
flying along the side of the Hudson River at 
the rate of 40 miles per hour, calling the fastest 
steamboat “a slow coach.” There are more 
than 120 locomotives belonging to the different 
railroads in New York; allowing each to be 100 
horse power, they will form a battalion of 
‘12,000 horses ; but their effective power is far 
greater, and a different unit from that of the 
old “ horse-power” will yet be used to calculate 
their force. A great spirit of railway enterprise 
is abroad in various statesof our Union. Indi- 
ana, in the West, and Georgia, in the South, ap- 
pear to be taking the lead. The United 
States, both from natural formation of surface, 
and position on the globe, appears to be better 
adapted to enjoy the benefits and blessings of 
railroads than any other country in the whole 
world. Let any person take up a map of the 
world, and there he will see the continent of 
America, strefbing from the frigid region of 
the icy north pole, to the 54° of south latitude, 
and in its position, it stands between the two 
great oceans, separating Europe in the West, 
from China in the East. No part of the conti- 
.— is of greater breadth than 3,000 miles, and 
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the United States lies like a broad central band, 
forming a genial zone for open and pleasant 
travel in every season of the year between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. Our country will yet be 
the Half-Way House between Europe and Aus- 
tralia, India and China. There are two great 
schemes now before our country, to unite the 
older states with their younger sister, California, 
and our sister territories of Oregon and Utah. 
The one is the plan of Senator Benton, which 
has been introduced into the Senate, and the 
other is that of Mr. A. Whitney, so well known 
to the public. The former proposes that the 
road shall be constructed by the price of lands, 
of a strip 100 miles wide, and the latter a strip 
of 60 miles wide; the former to be under the 
superintendence of the general government, the 
latter, Mr. Whitney will undertake himself. 
There can be no doubt but that one of these 
plans, or a modification of both, will be adopt- 
ed at no distant day, for we cannot do long 
without a railroad to the Pacific. Such a road 
is demanded as a necessity, and six or seven 
years from the present date, we have no doubt, 
but the hunter on some tall crag of the Rocky 
Mountains will have his attention arrested some 
morning by an object in the distance, first ap- 
pearing like the smoke of a trappers rifle, then 
coming nearer and nearer, like a snowy wreath 
of the finest cambric borne on the breeze, and 
anon he will see the eagle start from his eyry, 
at the seream of the steam whistle, and the 
deer rush from his covert at the sound of the iron 
steeds’ hoofs, while he, himself, will throw up 
his beaver cap and give three cheers for liberty, 
the Union, and the manifest destiny of human 
progress. 

In twenty years from the present date, we be- 
lieve, that no less than 40,000 miles of railroad 
will be constructed in the United States; and 
the facilities for traveling will be so improved 
and economised, that hundreds will then travel 
to great distances, where tens now do so. As 
our country is yet destined to be a highway for 
the nations, the influence which we, as a people 
and nation, will exert upon the people of other 
nations, and they upon us, will tend to spread 
intelligence and freedom of sentiment among 
all nations. Thus, railroads will do good in a 
thousand ways not yet dreamed of by our most 
acute philosophers. Under the canopy of our 
skies we shall yet see the traveler from Pekin, 
Japan, Burmah, and Borneo in Asia; and the 
inhabitants of all parts of Europe will come 
happily to pay tribute to the situation which 
God hath given us on this earth ; and will thank 
us for bringing them 100 days nearer to their 
cousins and friends in Australia, India, Java, 
China, and the Isles of the Pacific. Railroads 
have called new powers into action, genius 
which would otherwise have lain dormant, has 
been aroused, and by beholding the gigantic 
works, upon the right hand and left, which rail- 
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roads have called into existence, the public mind 
has become more massive and acute, while the 
improved facilities for traveling has thrown 
strangers more often into one another’s com- 
pany, and taught them—for many occasions 
arise to do so—how dependent men are upon 
one another for mutual happiness and comfort. 
The fine railway carriages constructed now, in 
comparison with the dumpy kind which were 
first used on our roads, have increased the com- 
forts of railway traveling more than fifty per 
cent. In forty years from the present date, or 
perhaps less, so many improvements will be 
made, that a traveler will be enabled to step 
on board of a railroad car in New York, and 
using his nightcap, like the famous wishing-cap 
of Fortunatus, he will wake up and find himself 
transported to the Banks of the St. Lawrence, 
Erie, or the Mississippi. One great social im- 
provement we hope will soon be adopted by all 
our railroads during the summer and autumn sea- 
sons; we mean frequent cheap excursion trains. 
This system has been found to work well and 
happily in England. What a benefit it would 
be to convey some hundreds of our workin 
people, from our cities, to the wild and quel 
scenery of the Hudson Highlands, in an hour or 
two on summer mornings, and then leave 
them nearly all day to the elevating and health- 
ful enjoyment of “climbing the mountain, and 
roaming the glen.” All these things, keeping 
in view the good of our fellow-men, have a dis- 
tinct and definite tendency to the future eleva- 
tion of our race. 


Norr.—A horse can draw five tons on a on 
railroad at the rate of four miles per hour. A loco- 
motive drawing 100 tons at the rate of 30 miles per 
hour does as much as 150 horses. But as compared 
with common roads, on which a horse cannot draw 
more than one ton at the rate of two miles per 
hour, a locomotive drawing only 50 tons, at the rate 
of 30 miles per hour, does as much work as 750 
horses, and this it can do easily on a good railroad. 





“Wy ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


PROCESSES AND PHENOMENA, 


In our article in the last number of this Journal, 
we gave a brief sketch of the history of what has 
been modernly termed Animal Magnetism. We 
showed that the art or science now designated by 
that name, was known more or less in all ages, and 
that the knowledge and practice of its principles 
have greatly extended within the last three quar- 
ters of a century. The present article will be 
mainly occupied with an attempt to unfold the 
fundamental principles of its philosophy, and thus 
to give the reader a rational introduction to its 
general phenomena. 

Iam aware that this is a question on which there 
has been much conflicting speculation, and one on 
which few persons ever yet profess to have much 
certain knowledge. But the ignorance and uncer- 
tainty existing upon the subject, is, we apprehend, 
referable to the very superficial manner in which it 
has been investigated. Because the essences and 
forces which it involves cannot be laid open by the 
dissecting knife, or tested by chemical or mathe- 
matical processes, it has generally either been placed 
in the region of chimeras, or doubly mystified by 
being referred to supernatural causes, such as it is 
not within the province of the human understand- 
ing to approach. If, however, the Reason and In- 
tention are left free from the entanglements of the 
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more exterior modes of thought, and permitted to 
take the interior or spiritual view of this subject, we 
apprehend that much of the mystery which has hith- 
erto hung around it, will be dissipated. 

Failing to find in the dynamics of the mere tan- 
gible or outer body, anything which can afford a 
satisfactory solution of this subject, we are com- 
The es- 
sential nature of the soul was explained in our ar- 


pelled to have recourse to a soul-power. 


ticle under the head of “ Psychology,” given in the 
last number of this Journal. It was shown to be a 
sort of magnetic organization, pervading, and con- 
forming to the shape of the outer body, and con- 
sisting of the associated magnetic aromas, or 
spheres, of all the infinitessimal particles of which 
the outer body is composed. As these particles are 
severally surrounded and pervaded by their own 
peculiar magnetic essences, so, also, any compounds 
which they form—so, also, the general body itself— 
is surrounded and pervaded by its own general and 
distinctive sphere. 

Reichenbach, by a course of ingenious experi- 
ments, has not only demonstrated this doctrine of 
ethereal essences, as surrounding and pervading 
different bodies in nature, but that when any two 
bodies are brought into contact, or close prox- 
imity, their ethereal essences, or spheres, mutually 
interpenetrate, and qualify each other. For exam- 
ple, it was found that sulphur sent forth a cold and 
prickly, and that gold sent forth a warm emana- 
tion ; but when these substances were brought in 
contact, or in close proximity with each other, for a 
few minutes, and then separated, the emanations 
of each were found to be sensibly changed, and 
those of the two remained for a time quite similar 
to each other. They would gradually, however, 
assume their normal qualities. 

That each human body is also surrounded and 
pervaded by its own distinctive aura, or sphere, 
which may be termed its magnetic medium, is sus- 
ceptible of more proof than can be unfolded in this 
brief article. The most familiar exterior indication 
of this, perhaps, is in the otherwise inexplicable at- 
traction, or repulsion, which different individuals 
have for each other, even at their first approach. 
This attraction or repulsion, as the case may be, is 
indicative of the affinity, or antagonism of the mag- 
netic nature of any two individuals. For as Rei- 
chenbach showed was the case with mineral and 
other inanimate bodies, so any two Auman bodies, 
approaching or coming in contact with each other, 
mutually act upon each other through their mag- 
netic atmospheres. It is owing to this fact, that if 
a healthy child is permitted to sleep with an old 
and decrepid person, the former will gradually lose 
its ruddiness and superabundant vitality, and mani- 
fest the infirmities of age, whilst the aged person 
will appear to receive renewed youth and vigor. 
For this reason children should never be allowed 
to'sleep habitually with their aged grandparents. 
This influence of personal contact, or approxima- 
tion, seems to have been recognized, without, per- 
haps, being much understood. in very ancient 
times ; and the physicians of King David acted 
upon its suggestion, in restoring the lost animal 
heat of their aged monarch. (See 1 Kings, i: 1-4.) 
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This doctrine of personal magnetic spheres, and 
of the volatile and penetrating electroid essences 
of other bodies, involves the rationale of contagious 
and infectious diseases, and of itself suggests that 
there may also be a sanitive influence equally ope- 
rative in the same way, when the spheres or em- 
anations are of a proper quality. But as the mag- 
netic sphere of the human body is but the expan- 
sion of its interior life-essence, so it may be, in a 
great degree, directed and controlled by the witli. 
Here, then, we have the basis of the whole phil- 
osophy of what has been termed Animal Magnet- 
ism ; and we now proceed to briefly describe the 
modus operandi, and some of the results of this 
power. 

In order that the magnetic process may be at- 
tended with satisfactory results, the first thing re- 
quisite is that the experimenters should be prop- 
erly constituted, and properly adapted to each 
other, both in body and in mind. ‘That is, their 
constitutions, and consequently their magnetic 
spheres, should possess mutual affinities, and they 
should stand in sufficiently positive and negative 
relations to each other. For if these conditions are 
not observed, either no sensible effect will be pro- 
duced by the magnetic process, or the results that 
will ensue will be more or less unpleasant and in- 
jurious. It is highly essential, also, that both mag- 
netizer and subject, while conducting the opera- 
tion, should be actuated by some high and noble 
purpose. This influence of soul upon soul is too 
important and serious a matter to be made subser- 
vient only to the ends of mirthfulness, dr to the 
mere gratification of idle curivsity. There should 
be a predominant desire to do good—to impart or 
receive a healthful physieal influence, or to unfold 
those deep and hidden truths which are inaccessi- 
ble in any other way, and which it would be useful 
to themselves and to the world to understand, 

All these conditions being observed, the will- 
force will be unobstructed and thorough in its ope- 
rations, and the recipient of its influence will be 
entirely passive and undisturbed. A communica- 
tion, aided by physical touch, or by passes with the 
open hands over the person of the subject, from the 
head downward, having been thus established, 
sphere will mingle freely with sphere, and soul 
with soul, as by a sort of spiritual chemistry, until 
the two beings will be in a sense united as one. 
The process is precisely the same in principle with 
that by which two inanimate substances placed to- 
gether mutually interdiffuse and unite their charac- 
teristic ethereal essences,as shown in the experiments 
of Reichenbach, before referred to, with the exception 
that the influence of one human being upon ano- 
ther is greatly intensified by the exertion of a will- 
force. 


But in order that we may understand more fully 
the particulars of the philosophy of this internal 
union of human beings, together with the phenom- 
ena that ensue, it is necessary to observe that the 
soul (elsewhere shown to be a substantial, organic 
and spiritual entity) must necessarily be made up 
of parts, ranging from the most general compounds 
of essences in the form of organs, to infinitessimal 
spiritual monads, if such things can be conceived of. 
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Now an action upon the whole substantial eonstitu- 
tion of the soul, must necessarily involve an action, 
to a greater or less extent, upon each of its parts, 
great and small; and as when the magnetic rela- 
tion is definitely established between two individu- 
als, the two stand in a sense polarized, or in posi- 
tive and negative relations to each other, so by the 
interdiffusion of the essences of their psychical con- 
stitutions, even the infinitessimal and spiritual mo- 
nads of those constitutions must, to some extent, in 
like manner, be polarized with reference to each 
other. Thus the various parts, from greatest to 
smallest, of the psychical constitution ‘of the sub- 
ject, are made to stand in negative, and hence pas- 
sive relation to the corresponding parts of the psy- 
chical constitution of the operator ; and it is only by 
a unity of these particular relations, that the gene- 
ral magnetic relations of the two beings are estab- 
lished. 

In proportion, as this internal polarization takes 
place, the negative psychical and mental essences, or 
those in the subject, are made to act only in ways 
which are consistent with the conditions and motions 
of the corresponding positive essences, or those ex- 
isting in the operator. And as the motions of these 
psychical essences give rise to all sensation and 
thought, so the sensations and thoughts of the sub- 
ject, in the stage of the magnetic operation now des- 
cribed, will be in general correspondence or sympa- 
thy with the feelings or thoughts of the operator, 
or will be subject to his wild. Suppose, for example, 
that a magnetized person is pricked with a sharp 
instrument upon any sensitive portion of the surface 
of the body. In the normal state of the system the 
same wound, by disturbing the nervo-psychical 
essence which communicates directly with the sen- 
sorium, would instantly give pain. But now there 
is a living essence partially pervading those nerves 
as superadded to that which normally belongs to 
them. This essence being from the soul of the oper- 
ator, and hence, positive, unites its parts with the 
corresponding parts of the essence proper to the 
nerves of the subject, and these being negative in 
relation to the former, are held and controlled by 
them, and prevented from communicating with the 
sensorium except as the operator wills or permits, 
Hence, any wound inflicted upon the body of the 
subject, while in this state, is unattended with any. 
pain. He may have teeth extracted, limbs ampu- 
tated, and the most difficult surgical operations per- 
formed, and all the while be totally unconscious of 
what is being done. 

It were almost a work of supererogation to specify 
cases in proof of the foregoing statements, as these 
are of constant occurrence and ought to be familiar 
to every intelligent mind. As, however, there is 
still a lamentable ignorance and indifference on this 
subject in certain circles, I may offer the following 
merely as specimens of the innumerable cases which 
might be related :—A dentist of my acquaintance 
magnetized a lady, extracted a tootp, filled a cavity, 
and re-inserted the tooth into the , the lady all 
the while conversing intelligently with him, without 
feeling any pain. A magnetic practitioner of my 
acquaintance once threw a lady into an abnormal 
state, during which she had nearly an entire set of 
teeth extracted, without manifesting the slightest 
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consciousness of suffering. At Hooghly, Hindostan, 
there is a public hospital under the superintendence 
of Dr. James Esdaile, in which patients are treated 
by Animal Magnetism. In a work entitled “Mes- 
merism in India,” Dr. Esdaile reports over seventy 
cases of surgical operation, some of which were of 


eight months by himself and assistants, upon pa- 
tients in the magnetic state; and in neither of these 
cases was there any indication of pain. Why will 
not the surgeons of the more civilized countries, and 
especially those of our public hospitals, profit by 
the important hint which these facts afford ? 


Not only is the sense of feeling thus entirely sus- 
pended by the magnetic operation, but a similar 
effect is produced upon the other senses. A pistol 
may, without any previous warning, be fired off 
over the head of the subject without causing him 
any alarm. The most pungent aromatics may be 
applied to the nostrils without causing him to wince, 
and a lighted candle may be held closely before his 
open eyes Without causing the pupils to contract. 
In a word, his sensational life seems to be entirely 
changed, and is no longer connected with the phy- 
sical organs except as passages through these are 
opened to the sensorium by the will or consent of 
the operator. 

Another fact deserves here to be mentioned, as 
confirming the explanatory theory above advanced, 
Whilst the patient is reduced to the profoundest 
state of insensibility, with regard to any external 
irritants, as applied to his own system, if his mag- 
netizer is pricked with a pin, or pinched, or burnt, 
the subject will experience vividly the correspond- 
ing sensations, and in the same part of the system, 
Or if the operator tastes or smells some substance 
of a decided flavor or odor, a similar transference 
of sensation ensues. This certainly can be accounted 
for only by supposing that when the minute con- 
fluent parts or atoms of the nervo-psychical es. 
sence of the magaetizer are put in motion by the 
nervous excitation, causing a corresponding sensa- 
tion, they put in like motion the corresponding por- 
tions of the living essences of the subject to which 
they are polarly attached ; in which case, the sub- 
ject must necessarily experience the same sensation 
which is felt by the operator. In these same princi- 
ples we find an explanation of the transference even 
of thoughts and moral emotions from the operator 
to his subject, of which examples also frequently 
occur. 


The phenomena, of which I have been endeavor- 
ing to give the scientific solution, are mostly ex- 
hibited only in one general stage of the magnetic 
condition. There are several stages in the opera- 
tions of this power, and of some of these the dis- 
tinctive phenomena are of a much higher character 
than those spoken of above. But descriptions and 
explanations of these must be reserved for future 
articles, as the limits of the present are already 
filled. I may now, however, add one more re- 
mark :—Inasmuch as the soul, or vital part ofman, 
governs the body, so when two beings are psychically 
or magnetically united, as above described, the ope- 
rator, if thoroughly healthy himself, may exert a 
| most powerful influence in soothing the pains and 








the most difficult kind, that were performed during | 
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curing the functional diseases of the subject. It 
was mainly in the curing of diseases that this power 
was employed in ancient times. It was almost ex- 
clusively for this purpose that Mesmer and his im- 
mediate disciples employed it; and innumerable 
instances might be cited in which its therupeutic 
application has been attended with the most aston- 
ishing and beneficial results. And in view of all 
the benefits that have been and may be derived 
from this power, it is only a matter of wonder and 
deep mortification that our physicians and surgeons, 
with a few honorable exceptions, have either fai'ed 
to bestow the least attention upon it, or have treated 
jt with the most unbounded contempt and hostility ! 
It is gratifying, however, to know that the truth is 
constantly forcing its way to public attention; and 
Animal Magnetism, interesting and important in 
any aspect in which it may be viewed, will yet be 
taught in the schools, and no medical or philoso, 
phical education will be considered complete unless 
it includes some knowledge of its principles. 
W. F. 








My light is none the less for lighting my neighbor’s. 





Chucational Department. 








V4 EDUCATION. 
BY WILLIAM ELDER, M. D. 
F NUMBER Il. 

We said that society is in a highly reactionary 
condition. It grasps with one hand the most 
noble and elevating truths, and retains with the 
other the prejudices and customs of a darker age. 
There is now existing in the community two 
powerfully antagonistic principles—the love prin- 
ciple and the force principle. The former says, 
“If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink;” the latter;“ Away with him; 
kill him; crucify him.” The “one is of the 
earth, earthy ;” the other “is of the Lord from 
Heaven.” ‘The one belongs exclusively to an en- 
lightened Christian people ; the other to a barba- 
rous, savage people. Is it not so? And yet the 
most powerful and convincing arguments of 
enlightened nations are still given at the cannon’s 
mouth. Christian and barbarous nations still 
revenge their injuries in the same manner—by 
an appeal to arms ; the only difference consisting 
in the manner of attack and the form of the 
weapon. The savage rushes upon the savage 
with horrific yells, sending the poisoned darts 
thickly upon the unprotected body ; each warrior 
killing his single man with one fly of his arrow. 





The Christain, arrayed in full armor, marches 
on his message of death to the measure of ce- 
lestial music; and, while its holy strains are 
filling the air, sends his accursed bombshells into 
the very heart of ancient and glorious cities—the 
archives of the earth—destroying their proudest 
monuments of art and most sacred relics of an- 
tiquity, and—O, my God !—in a moment of time, 
blotting thousands of thy creatures from exist- 
ence forever—worse than all, casting a moral 
blight and darkness over the earth, that the light 
of an eternity cannot dissipate. 


Still, enlightened Christain, like barbarous na- 
tions, yield their highest honors to their warriors, 
raising them to the most exalted positions in 
Government, to wield all the political and moral 
power of a community; consequently adding 
increased glory and dignity to the profession of 
arms, thereby making a necessity of war—while 
they leave their veteran statesmen, who, for half 
centuries have tviled unceasingly for the honor 
and good of their country, to wear their laurel- 
wreaths upon their tomb. 





The love principle is stronger than the force 
principle, and, oh! how sublime, how beautiful 
in its strength! It is high as Heaven!—who can 
attain it?—deep as the unfathomable ocean!— 
who can reach it!—vast as eternity !—who em- 
brace it?—and yet, an infant in its type, it is so 
humble. We said that the Jove principle is more 
powerful than the force principle ; but there is so 
little of the former in the world, that the latter 
triumphs—consequently, that “might makes 
right,” has become an almost universal maxim. 
No marvel then, that the moral power of society 
is weakened, instead of being made strong, by 
numbers—no marvel, when each would rob the 
other of his right, that with an increase of num- 
bers there should be an increase of crime, and 
and that this vast accumulation should.constant- 
ly ferment, and throw out from its agitated bo- 
som fierce assassins and bloody rioters—no mar- 
vel that the mob should rule in place of law, 
while the force principle triumphs—while it is 
educated into the mind of the little infant, from 
the moment that its plastic nature is capable of 
thought. 

It is the province of education to harmonize 
these antagonistic principles, to make force sub- 
servient to love, by directing the belligerent na- 
ture of man against the errors and vices of so- 
ciety, instead of individual members of nations. 

How much better were it—how much more 
consistent—for enlightened Christian nations to 
meet their enemies with the weapons of intellect- 
ual argument. Oh! how infinitely better were 
it for society, could her vanquished enemies rise 
unscathed from the field of conflict, only stripped 
of the false armor with which they arrayed them- 
selves for the combat, than to listen to the groans 
of men cut off in the midst of their days; and 
behold “lean and hungry dogs” prowl about the 
dead bodies of fathers! husbands! and sons! 
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licking from the drunken earth their precious 
blood; while its loathing bosom sends forth a 
deadly miasma, filling the very air of heaven with 
the foulness of the play. 

We have said, and shall endeavor to demon- 
strate clearly, that the social and moral evils of 
society grow out of a wrong system of educa- 
tion—out of an imcomplete development of man’s 
physical, intellectual, and moial nature. We 
must look to the cause of the evil for its remedy 
—to aright system of education to correct the 
evils of the wrong. 

We often hear it said,“ The world is full of 
errors, and needs reforming, but where can we 
begin ?” 

Nature teaches us that the tender sapling can 
be easily trained into a perfect tree; while the 
gnarled oak, that lifts its giant arms on high, and 
strikes its roots deep into the heart of th: earth, 
must wither in its proud deformity, unless blast- 
ed at once, by the lightnings of Heaven. Deep- 
ly-rooted prejudices and veteran habits cannot be 
easily overcome; but the old generation is fast 
passing away, another is filling its place with 
minds highly impressible, and capable of appre- 
ciating and practicing the most exalted virtues. 
To them God seems to point in his providence, 
and say, “There is a new race—begin once 
more.” 

The call is particularly to parents and teach- 
ers. They are to rekindle, in man, the bright 
spark which emanated from the Deity, but which 
has become almost extinguished in the rubbish 
of the world. They are to mold the mind for 
time! to fashion it for eternity ! 














Pame Department. 











VA 
/Y MAY BE SO. 

“Next time you go out, you'll buy me a wagon, 
won't you, mother?” said my little boy to me one 
day. 

I didn’t want to say “no,” and destroy his happy 
feelings; and I was not prepared to say “yes ;” and 
so I gave the evasive reply so often used under 
such circumstances, “May be so,” and which was 
meant rather as a negative than an affirmative. 
The child was satisfied; for he gave my words the 
meaning he wished them to have. In a little while 
after, I had forgotten all about it. Not so my boy. 
To him the “may be so” was “ yes,” and he set his 
heart confidently on receiving the wagon the next 
time I should go out. This happened on the after- 
noon of that very day. It was towards evening 
when I returned. The moment I rung the bell at 
my own door, I heard his pattering feet and gleeful 
voice in the entry. 

“Where's my wagon?” said he, as I entered, a 
shade of disappointment falling suddenly upon his 
excited, happy face. 

“ What wagon, my dear?” I asked. . 

“My wagon—the wagon you promised to buy 


me. 


| morning.” 





“I didn’t promise to buy you a wagon, my son.” 
“Oh yes you did, mother! you promised me this 

Tears were already in his eyes, and his face wore 
a look of distressed disappointment. 

“I promised to buy you a wagon? Iam sure 
I remember nothing about it,” I replied confidently. 
“ What in the world put that into your head ?” 

“Didn't I ask you?” said the child, the tears now 
overflowing his cheeks. 

“Yes, I believe you did ask me something about 
a wagon; but I didn’t promise to buy you one.” 

“Oh yes, mother, you did. You said ‘may be so.” 

“But ‘may be so’ doesn’t mean yes.” 

At this the little fellow uttered a distressing cry. 
His heart was almost broken by disappointment. 
He had interpreted my words according to his own 
wishes, and not according to their real meaning. 

Unprepared for an occurrence of this kind, I was 
not in the mood to sympathize with my child fully. 
To be met thus, at the moment of my return home, 
disturbed me. 

“I didn’t promise to buy you a wagon, and you 
must stop crying about it,” said I, seeing that he 


| had given way to his feelings, and was crying in a 


loud voice. 

But he cried on. I went up stairs to lay off my 
things, and he followed, still crying. 

“You must hush now,” said I, more positively. 
“I cannot permit this. I never promised to buy 
you a wagon.” 

“You said ‘may be so,’” sobbed the child. 

“* May be so,’ and yes, are two different things. 
If I had said that I would buy you a wagon, there 
would have been some reason in your disappoint- 
ment; but I said no such thing.” 

He had paused to listen; but as I ceased speak- 


ing, his crying was renewed. 


“ You must stop this now. There is no use in it, 
and I will not have it,” said I resolutely. 

My boy choked down for a few moments, at this, 
and half stifled his grief; but o’er-mastering him, it 
flowed on again as wildly as ever. I felt impatient. 

“Stop this moment, I say!” and I took hold of 
his arm firmly. My will is strong, and when a lit- 
tle excited, it often leads me beyond where I would 
go in moments of reflection. My boy knew this by 
experience. By my manner of speaking he saw 
that I was in earnest, and that, if he did not obey 
me, punishment would follow. So, with what must 
have been a powerful effort for one so young, he 
stifled the utterance of his grief. But the storm 
within raged none the less violently, and I could 
see his little frame quiver, as he strove to repress 
the rising sobs. 

Turning away from me, he went and sat down 
on a low seat in a corner of the room. 

I saw his form in the glass, as I stood before it 
to arrange my hair, after laying aside my bonnet ; 
and for the first time my feelings were touched. 
There was an abandonment in his whole attitude ; 
an air of grief about him that affected me with pity 
and tenderness. 

“Poor child!” Isighed. “His heart is almost 
broken. I ought to have said yes or no; and then 
all would have been settled.” 








aa 


“Come,” said I, after a few moments, reaching 
my hand towards the child, “let us go down and 
look out for father; he will be home soon.” 

I spoke kindly and cheerfully. But he neither 
moved, looked up, nor gave the smallest sign that 
he heard me. 

“Oh, well,” said I, with some impatience in my 
voice, “it doesn’t matter at all. If you'd rather 
sit there than come down into the parlor and look 
out for dear father, you can please yourself.” 

And turning away as I spoke, I left the chamber 
and went down stairs. Seating myself at a win- 
dow, I looked forth and endeavored to feel uncon- 
cerned and cheerful, But this was beyond my 
power. I saw nothing but the form of my grieving 
child, and could think of nothing but his sorrow and 
disappointment. 

“Nancy,” said I to one of my domestics, who 
happened to come into the parlor to ask me some 
question, “I wish you would run down to the toy 
store in the next block, and buy Neddy a wagon. 
His heart is almost broken about one.” 

The girl, always willing when kindly spoken to, 
ran off to obey my wishes, and in a little while 
came back with the article wanted. 

“Now,” said I, “go up into my room and tell 
Neddy that I've got something fur him. Don’t 
mention the wagon; I want to take him by sur- 
prise.” 

Nancy went bounding up stairs, and I placed 
the wagon in the center of the room, where it would 
meet the child’s eyes on the moment of his en- 
trance, and then sat down to await his coming and 
enjoy his surprise and delight. 

After the lapse of about a minute, I heard Nancy 
coming down slowly. 

“ Neddy’s asleep,” said she, looking in at the door. 

“Asleep!” I felt greatly disappointed. 

“Yes, ma’m. He was on the floor asleep. I 
took him up and laid him in your bed.” 

“Then he’s over his troubles,” said I, attempting 
to find a relief for my feelings in this utterance. 
But no such relief came. 

Taking the wagon in my hand, I went up to the 
chamber where he lay, and bent over him. The 
signs of grief were still upon his innocent face, and 
every now and then a faint sigh or sob gave evi- 
dence that even sleep had not yet hushed entirely 
the storm which had swept over him. 

“Neddy!” I spoke to him in a voice of tender- 
ness, hoping that my words might reach his ear. 
“ Neddy, dear, I've bought you a wagon.” 

“But his senses were locked. Taking him up, 
I undressed him, and then, after kissing his lips, 
brow, and cheeks, laid him in his little bed, and 
placed the wagon on the pillow beside him. 

Even until the late hour at which I retired on 
that evening, were my feelings oppressed by the 
incident I have described. My “may be s0,” ut- 
tered in order to avoid giving the direct answer my 
child wanted, had occasioned him far more pain 
than a positive refusal of his request could have 
done? 

“I will be more careful in future,” said I as I lay 
thinking about the occurrence, “how I create false 
hopes. My yea shall be yea, and my nay nay. Of 
these, cometh not evil.” 
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In the morning, when I awoke, I found Neddy in 
possession of his wagon. He was running with it 
around the room, as happy as if a tear had never 
been upon his cheek. I looked at him for many 
minutes without speaking. At last, seeing that I 
was awake, he bounded up to the bed-side, and 
kissing me, said :— 

“Thank you, dear mother, for buying me this 
wagon! You are a good mother.” 

I must own to have felt some doubts on the sub- 
ject of Neddy’s compliment, at the time. Since 
this little experience, I have been more careful how 
I answer the petitions of my children, and avoid 
the “may be so,” “I'll see about it,” and other such 
evasive answers that come so readily to the lips. 
The good result, I have experienced in many in- 
stances.—Lady’s Wreath. 








Piscellaneous Department. 








FOWLER’S LECTURES. 


“ Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The greatest study of mankind is man.” 


There is something in the nature of truth, which 
seems to carry conviction to the understanding. 
Truth always awakens an interest in the subject 
discussed. Its simplicity addresses itself to the 
comprehension of the plainest intellect. It is fiction, 
not truth, that requires the dazzling and gaudy 
dress of fancy’s weaving, in order to impose it upon 
the undeveloped mind. In truth there is an adap- 
tation to almost every condition that has not been 


—_—. 


paralyzed and benumbed by the long imposition od 


errors and superstitions, sanctioned by a professe 


sacredness. The mind cast in such a mold, long ~ 


_feels its cramping influence. From no little obser- 

| vation we are of opinion, that there is seldom bet- 
| ter evidence of the truthfulness of a subject than 
}the apprent interest of the audience. I refer to 
subjects intended for man’s intellectual comprehen- 
sion. 

The wildest flights of fancy, the highest concep- 
tions of the imagination, may and do interest for a 
time the listener, whether truthful or not. Ad- 
dressed to our impulses, they lift us above the self- 
ishness of our nature, and imbue us with a kind of 
spirituality. But these are evanescent moments 
and should be regarded as the paintings and orna- 
ments of the human mind, and not as its real and 
most essential elements. 

We have been led to these thoughts by witness- 

|ing the deep interest in the admirably useful and 

| enlightening lectures of O.S. Fowrer. A course 
\of lectures calculated to leave a deep and abiding 
impression upon the minds, health and happiness of 

this city. We fear it is too true, that he has done 
more to make the citizens of Cleveland acquainted 
with themselves mentally, morally and physically, 
in the short space of time he has been here, than 
all the public teachers together, for years. 

~ ‘There has been manifested throughout the whole 
course, much of science, much of philosophy, much 
of useful, practical thought, which has been im- 

| parted in a clear, plain, common sense style. 


\ 











Mr. Fowter is truly a reformer, bold and fearless 
\, when armed with truth for the cause of humanity. 

It does the true philanthropist’s heart good to 

listen to such truths as are calculated to make" us 
not only acquainted with ourselves, mentally, and 
physiologically, but also with the causes of disease 
and the best way of preserving our health, as well 
as the means of restoring it when lost. 
* That his audiences were deeply interested, was 
manifest from the fact, that Mr. Fowler generally 
lectured over two hours, without sleepy heads in 
his congregation, a fact that all public: speakers 
cannot boast of, though they may not discuss a 
subject more than twenty or thirty minutes. We 
say it was the truthfulness of Mr. Fowxer’s sub- 
jects that interested his hearers, and not his man- 
er or oratory. 

We said Mr. Fowier was a reformer; we add 
also, he is a progressive reformer. He does not 
teach that the human mind is retrogyading ; that the 
great and wise, and learned, have all passed away, 
and that we must be constantly looking backward 
instead of forward and onward. True, he lays the 
ax at the root of the tree, and grubs up many, 
very many of superstition’s household gods, whose 
devout worshippers heave many a deep sigh and 
shed many a briny tear, as they are torn from their 
embrace. But Mr. Fowier having little love or ven- 
eration for error, though handed down from gene- 

| ration to gen®ration, lays on and spares not, though 
| his ear is often filled with the sighs and groans and 
lamentations of the worshippers. 

Mr. Fow.er may well be proud of one thing, that 
is, as a general fact, his audiences were composed 
of the most substantial, intelligent, and honestly in- 
Aquiring minds in the city. Mr. Compe says, “ that 

‘common sense is the rarest of all sense.” This kind 
| of sense always seeks after truth, health, know- 
| ledge, virtue and happiness. To gratify that kind 
of desire, was Mr. Fow.xr’s object, end and aim, as 
we understand it. In this, as in all other subjects, 
truth is mighty and will prevail, breakmen to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The car is onward, and 
we bid it God speed.—Cleveland Ohio Plaindealer. 


Cuents of the MHanth. 
} ’ DOMESTIC. 

The leading political topic during the present 
month has been the correspondence between Mr. 
Webster, the Secretary of State, and Chevalier 
Hulsemann, the Austrian Charge to the American 
Government. The correspondence was commenced 
by Mr. Hulsemann, who protested, with consider- 
able acrimony, against the proceedings of President 
Taylor in sending an agent to Hungary in 1849, to 
obtain information with regard to the Hungarian 
struggle for independence. Mr. Webster’s reply is 
distinguished for its sententious gravity—its quiet 
ironical allusions—its lofty patriotic tone, and the 
triumphant vigor with which it has overthrown the 
positions of the Austrian minister. 














The proceedings of Congress have thus far been 
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of a desultory character, and have resulted in no 
measure demanding a more extended notice. 








The new Legislature of this State convened at 
Albany on Tuesday, January 7. The Senate, which 
holds over from last year, consists of seventeen 
Whigs and fifteen Democrats. The Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, Sanford E. Church, (Democrat,) is President 
of the Senate, ex officio, and William E. Bogart, 
(Whig,) is Secretary. The Assembly is composed 
of 128 members; 82 being Whigs, 44 Democrats, 
and two who are not classed with either party. The 
House was organized by the choice of the usual of- 
ficers, Henry G. Raymond, of this city, being elected 
Speaker. The Message of Governor Washington 
Hunt, is an able and lucid document, breathing a 
spirit of patriotic conciliation, and couched in tem- 
perate language. 





The law for the exemption of the Homestead, 
passed by the Vermont Legislature, of 1849, went 
into operation in the Green Mountain State on the 
first day of December. This salutary law, which 
we regard as one of the many charming evidences 
of the progress of the age, provides that the home 
of the family, consisting of house and land, to the 
value of $500, shall be exempt from legal process 
of attachment and execution, except for the pay- 
ment of taxes. At the death of the husband, this 
property falls to his wife and children, and is not 
made responsible for his debts, except by special 
contract. The joint deed of husband and wife is 
required for the alienation or mortgage of this 
property. It is liable, however, for debts contracted 
prior to its purchase, and may be mortgaged at 
that time by the husband, independent of the 
wife. 





Among the numerous lectures delivered in New 
York during the past month, one of the most able 
and significant was by Stephen Pearl Andrews, 
Esq., the celebrated advocate of the Phonographic 
Reform. The subject of this lecture, which was 
delivered in Hope Chapel, before the Mechanics 
Institute, was “The True Constitution of Govern- 
ment.’ It was listened to with profound attention, 
by a highly intelligent audience, calling forth fre- 
quent expressions of applause, in spite of the ab- 
stract character of the diseussion, and the novel 
position maintained by the lecturer. He contended 
that the great progressive movements of modern 
times have found their point of culmination in the 
three remarkable manifestations of the Protestant 
Reformation, Modern Democracy and Socialism. 
These facts, which he considered in the light of his- 
torical criticism, were in his opinion identical in 
their nature, proceeding from the same origin, and 
tending to the same results. The principle of each 
of these phenomena was the awakening of the in- 
dividual consciousness,—the recognition of the su- 
premacy of the individual man or woman, over all 
artificial laws, institutions, and customs, whatever. 
The true organization of government is that which 
recognizes and protects the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual, and hence, the approximation to this end is 
the criterion of all wise legislation. Mr. Andrews 
developed his views with great strength of argu- 
ment, and fertility of illustration. His lecture has 
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since been published in pamphlet, and we under- 
stand is to be succeeded by.others of a similar 
character. 





The alleged invention of Mr. Paine, of Worcester 
Massachusetts, by which he claims to convert water 
into hydrogen gas, is again attracting public atten- 
tion. This apparatus has been examined by seve- 
ral intelligent scientific men, who, after witnessing 
the results of his experiments, are inclined to pro- 
nounce a favorable verdict on his discovery. This 
consists in a method of obtaining hydrogen gas from 
water by means of the common magnet, with me- 
chanical appendages—with the same law that it is 
done by the galvanic battery, and at a compara- 
tively trifling expense. The gas, at the time of the 
experiments, made in the presence of competent 
witnesses, passed into a glass receiver which was 
open to view, and was then conducted by a pipe 
into a small glass jar of spirits of turpentine, and 
thence by another pipe into a burner. A small 
burner was also attached to the pipe connecting the 
receiver with the jar of spirits of turpentine. When 
the gas was let into this burner, it emitted a flame 
so slight and faint as to be almost imperceptible, 
although it had sufficient combustive power to set 
fire to paper and other light substances. But after 
passing through the spirits of turpentine it burnt 
with a clear and brilliant flame, with a high degree 
of illuminating power. How far this inventien is 
capable of being applied to economical purposes re- 
mains to be proved ; but that an important step has 
been taken by Mr. Paine towards a discovery of in- 
calculable importance, seems to be no longer sub- 
ject to a reasonable doubt. It is announced by re- 
cent European arrivals that a similar discovery has 
been made in Paris, with which a series of experi- 
ments have given the most satisfactory results. The 
process is stated to be one of great simplicity, and 
completely adapted to practical use. 

A large meeting of the friends of the Abolition of 
the Death Penalty was held at New York, on the 6th 
inst., with a view to the expression of opinion, on occa- 
sion of the assembling of a new Legislature. A se- 
ries of resolutions was adopted, declaring the inade- 
quacy of Capital Punishment as a prevention of 
crime, and urging the substitution of imprisonment 
for life, in all cases where it is now inflicted by the 
laws af the State. The officers of the meeting were 
Hon. A. D. Soper, William C. Bryant, Freeman 
Hunt, Philip W. Engs, F. C. Havermeyer, and John 
M. Hopper. Addresses were made by Rev. William 
8. Belch, John Cochrane, Lorenzo B. Shepherd, and 
Horace Greeley, in which the urgency of a reform 
in our penal laws was forcibly set forth, and the im- 
portance of a milder form of punishment than the 
gallows argued on the principle of justice, huma- 
nity, social utility, and Christianity. A memorial 
was submitted to the meeting for presentation to the 
Legislature, praying for the repeul of all enactments 
which ordain the penalty of death. 





The Shakers of Canterbury, New. Hampshire, 
have purchased a large and fertile tract of land in 
the State of Ohio, to which they intend to remove 
their residence, on account of the odium and perse- 
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cution which they have suffered from the inhabi- 
tants in their vicinity. The whole number of 
school districts in Massachusetts is 3,784 A ge- 
neral Anti-Slavery State Convention met on the 8th 
instant at Granville, Illinois, in pursuance of a call 
from a committee at Chicago. The specie train 
from Panama to Chagres, with the gold dust by the 
San Francisco steamers of December 1, was attacked 
by a band of robbers while crossing the Isthmus ; and 
gold to the amount of $85,000 was stolen. Vigor- 
ous measures were at once taken for the detection 
of the robbers and the reeovery of the treasure. 
They proved successful, all but $6,000 having been 
restored. One of the robbers was severely wound- 
ed in the affray———The remains of Mr. Alfred 
Stillman, an eminent machinist of this city, who 
was killed by the explosion of the steamer Anglo- 
Norman, at New Orleans, were brought to New 
York on the 7th instant, and buried the next day 
with appropriate funeral solemnities, a large con- 











| course of people being present——Mr. McCurdy, the 


Charge to the Austrian Court, was a passenger by 
the Baltic which sailed for Liverpool on the 8th in- 
stant. Great excitement has been produced in 
Mobile by the detection of one of the most 
respectable inhabitants of that city in a series of 
large defalcations. This was Mr. Rufus Greene, 
late secretary of the Fireman’s Insurance Company, 
whose frauds on that institution are supposed to 
amount to more than half its capital, or the sum of 
$80,000. The accused had maintained the highest 
character for integrity. He was an Elder in the 
Presbyterian Church, a member of the Common 
Council in the city government, and held the high- 
est position in the Masonic Fraternity of the State. 
The Company has entirely ceased business, and is 
redeeming the premiums which have been paid for 
policies. Mr. Greene remains in the county prison, 
awaiting his examination. 








The first congrega- 
tional courch in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, took fire 
on Sunday morning, January 5, and sustained so 
much damage that it will not be rebuilt. This ve- 
nerable church was a conspicuous ornament of that 
beautiful village. A laborer named James O'Neil, 
while unloading a heavy bell from a cart, was in- 
stantly killed, the bell rolling off upon his body, 
and cutting it into two pieces just above the hips. 
——aA Mr. Lawrence of Pawtucket, Massachusetts, 
was stopped on the road between that place and 
Providence by a robber, who demanded his money. 
Mr. Lawrence told him that he had no cash about 
him just then, but would give him his note for any 
fair amount. The robber no doubt struck dumb at 
the coolness of the proposal, at once took to his 
heels. ‘The owners and crews of fishing vessels 
from Gloucester and the adjoining district, will re- 
ceive this year from the Government Bounty nearly 
$59,000. The Provincetown fishermen will receive 
upwards of $20,000. 








A shock of an earthquake was felt in the vicinity 
of Waterville, Me, on the 3d of January. The 
noise was like the rumbling of carriage wheels, and 
lasted about thirty seconds——About seventy 
members of the Qubec bar have refused to plead 
in the Superior Court, on account of a diminuation 
of the rate of fees. The new tarriff was adopted 
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on trial, the Chief, Justice promising, that if it 
should prove inadequate, the rate should be increas- 
ed. The lawyers were unwilling to take. their 
chance, and struck.——Several persons have been 
frozen to death during the severe weather which 
was experienced about the beginning of the new 
year.— A discovery of extensive gambling opera- 
tions, in certain popular restaurants, and coffee 
houses, has caused much excitement in that city. 
The police detected between forty and fifty houses, 
in which gambling was practiced on a large 
scale, and counted between four and five hundred 
persons, mostly young men of the industrious la- 
boring classes, staking their hard earnings at the 


fairo table. 


A new invention called “The Centrifugal Sugar 
Making Machine,” for the purpose of refining coarse 
sugars, has been introduced in Havana, with the 
most gratifying results. It is said to convert the 
lowest quality of Muscavado Sugar, into a refined 
article, of beautiful crystal, and brilliant whiteness, 
in a few minutes, and at a small expense. This 
improvement will have an important bearing on 
the economical interests of the island of Cuba. 


The United States ship Preble, Commodore 
Glynn, has returned to this port, after an extraordi- 
nary cruise of four years. She sailed for California 
in Sept., 1846, as convoy to the New York Regi- 
ment of Volunteers, and served throughout the 
Mexican war, with vigor and efficiency, on the 
West Coast. She was then dispatched to China, 
where she arrived in season to aid in procuring a 
reconciliation between the governor of Canton and 
the United States Commissioner, between whom a 
grave difficulty existed. In Feb. 1849, she pro- 
ceeded to Japan, to obtain the release of sixteen 
American seamen, who had been shipwrecked on 
that coast and detained in prison. As she ap- 
proached the harbor of Magasaki, signal guns were 
fired from the prominent headlands, to warn the 
surrounding country of the appearance of a strange 
vessel. In gaining entrance, she was met by fleets 
of boats, crowded with soldiers, who continued to 
pour in, day and night, in one incessant stream. 
Each squadron was decorated with banners, bearing 
various symbols and devices, which were transferred 
with the troops to the high grounds, surrounding 
the anchorage of the Preble. Batteries of heavy 
artillery, numbering over 50 guns, were unmask- 
ed at intervals, commanding the vessels decks. In 
the face of this array, a demand was made for the 
release of the Americans who had been subjected 
to a loathsome imprisonment of seventeen months, 
and treated with great cruelty and ignominy. The 
summons was at first treated with haughty indiffer- 
ence, by the Japanese authorities, but the firmness 
of Captain Glynn soon effected a negotiation, and 
the men were surrendered. During her cruise, 
which was marked with a great number of inci- 
dents of the most exciting character, the Preble 
visited every important post in the North Pacific 
and China Seas, upon the west coast of South 
America, Mexico, and California—traversed va- 
rious unfrequented parts of the ocean—raised the 





American flag in several ports which had never be- | 
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fore been visited by an armed vessel—and afforded 
valuable assistance, in several instances, to the un- 
protected commerce of our country. 


Herman Kriege, formerly editor of a German 
newspaper in this city, died on the 31st of Dec., in 
the 30th year of his age. He was of German 
birth, but familiar with the English and French 
languages. Devoted to the cause of political free- 
dom, and human progress, his efforts for its promo- 
tion were too great for his physical powers, and 
laid the foundation of the disease to which he at 
last fell a victim. He was a man of extensive 
literary attainments, of a clear and vigorous intel- 
lect, and of sterling integrity of character. 
Adele Lebeman died on the same day, from injuries 
caused by her dress taking fire, while playing at 
Niblo’s Theater. She has left a reputation of un- 
sullied brightness, and was greatly beloved in all 
the private relations of life, for her unaffected good- 
ness, and the admirable grace of her character. She 
was about 23 "years of age. 


FOREIGN- 


The excitement caused by the Papal aggression 
still continues in England. The city of London, and 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have sent 
deputations to the Queen to express their indigna- 
tion at the endeavors of the Romish Church to es- 
tablish a power in England, which is repudiated by 
the general religious sentiment of the country. 





Mr. Cobden has been challenged to a duel by 
Admiral Sir Thomas Hastings, but refused to fight. 
The quarrel arose out of certain statements made 
by Cobden concerning a ridiculous speech of Sir 
Thomas's, a few years since, in the House of Com- 
mons. The Admiral insisted that Cobden should 
take back his words or fight. Cobden treated the 
whold affair with contempt, suggesting the expe- 
diency of choosing his friend, Mr. Punch, for his se- 
cond. But before making any arrangements, the 
Admiral gives him the cut direct in a letter which 
he’ signs, “* Yours with supreme contempt.” The 
bubble thus burst, and no blood was spilt. 


The devoted Italian patriot Mazzini, has recently 
visited Paris. He went in the disguise of a sailor, 
was received in the house of a leading military 
man, and had conferences with several friends of 
European freedom. His purpose was to aid the 
loan employed in support of the cause of the peo- 
ple of Prussia——Smith O'Brien has made an at- 
tempt to escape from his exile in Australia. He 
endeavored to go to California, but the plan proved 
abortive. Louis Napoleon is involved in debt to 
the amount of two millions of francs, but his appli- 
cation to the Assembly for relief will probably be 
successful——The American Protestant chapel at 
Rome has been closed by order of the Pontifical 


Government. 








Lectures on Paystovoay.—A new “co-worker” 
in the field. We are informed by our Ohio exchanges, 
and private correspondence, that Miss Sagan 
Coates has been lecturing in Cotumsus and other 
places, with great success. 

Miss Coates is a daughter of the distinguished 








a 





Dr. Coates, of Philadelphia, who is said tu have 
delivered the first course of popular lectures on 
Physiology in America, many years ago. We wish 
this “new edition” great success. We are informed 
that it is her purpose to visit Michigan during the 
present winter. Go and hear her lecture. 





Varicties. 








Ovr “Mecnanicat Department.—The Ocray 
Steamer which we gave in our last, has given uni- 
versal satisfaction. Thousands of our readers who 
reside in the country have no opportunity to look 
upon the REAL oBsect, yet they take great delight 
in examining even the minature of works so vast 
and GRAND. 

In the present number we give our readers a view 
of that most powerful of all humanizers—the Loco- 
MOTIVE. 

In our next the Terrcrarn will be described, 
with suitable engraved illustrations, by which every 
one may b acquainted with this wonderful 
instrument. 





Tur Postace on THs Journat is the same as on 
all other newspapers—namely, One Cent per num- 
ber in the State where published, or twelve cents a 
year—and one and a half cents, or eighteen cents a 
year, out of the State, and in the United States. 


Our New Departments anp New Foru.— While 
two or three of our old friends seem to regret the 
change in the form of the Journal, hundreds have 
expressed great satisfaction. We trust the addi- 
tional matter which we now give, will satisfy all 
readers, and induce them to aid us in extending our 
circulation. 





Co Correspondents. 








J.N. C. Your articles are all inadmissible. The prose 
contains some good thoughts, but so inelegantly expressed 
as to do yourself and the Journal more harm than good. In 
poetry you seem not to be particularly fortunate. Your 
stanza on Ideality shows that you have too little of that fac- 
ulty to charm the world. You would do well to tarry at 
some Poetical Jerico for a time. Let us see how some 
of it will look in print, aud how its rhymes will jingle :-— 


Ideality pre-fers 
Refinement of man-ners ; 
It will always fan-cy 
Things in ele-gan-cy. 


This is afair specimen of the forty stanzas. We think 
there is more originality than beauty in the rhythm. Your 
school of poetry would be not only new, but without rivalry 
or imitation. Nothwithstanding you say in your 22d 
stanza :— 


Imitation will try 

With all its mim-ic-ry, 

And sufficiently learn 

Tv cut the same pat-tern. 
But we will risk all attempts to steal the pat-tern of your 
muse, 


C. E. Your mode of living is good—persevere. Your ar- 
ticle has the right spirit, but is not in proper form fur pub- 
lication. 








Wx. B. C. The symbolical head does not show ali the 
faculties in their normal action. Its design is to convey 4 
general idea of the nature of the faculties, although some 
are shown in a perverted manifestation. 


T. L., Ulysses, Pa. When one has sent us one, or more 
clubs, additional subscribers may be added at the same rate 
at any time during the year. We thank you most cordially 
for what you bave done. 


E. C. Frost. Those beautiful engravings of the fruit you 
sent us, are received, which will appear in our columns in 
due time. 


H.S. Your desire to have more “Debates of the Mental 
Faculties,” after the style of those in the February, April, 
and May numbers of 1850, you will see, by this number, is 
gratified. It was in type before your letter arrived. Other 
“ Debates” on other subjects will follow this, 


P. L. B., of Mass. You are authorized to receive subscrip- 
tions fur “ The Student,” as well as for the Water-Cure and 
Phrenvlogical Journals. Your list of names is received. 
You are on the right track—“ go ahead.” 


H. H. D. Leave off the use of tobacco, tea, and coftee; 4, 
stop eating highly concentrated food ; bathe daily, and rub 
the extremities, to draw the blood away from the brain; 
avoid sensual thoughts, exercise in the open air, sleep ona , 
hard bed, and you will avoid what you so much dread, 
idiocy or insanity. 


Dererrep Articits. From a press of matter we ore 
obliged to lay over several important articles; “ Innova- 
tion,” “ Moral Culture,” “ Progression,” and several others. 

----—— ~eorm = 


OUR ENLARGEMENT.” ~ 


After continuing the Journal twelve years in the octavo 
form, our readers may well suppose that a change in its 
shape would cause some to regret; and we will here state, 
that not a few of our old and tried friends admonished us 
not to carry out our designs of enlargement, &c., even after 
announcing them. But we had “ canvassed the ground,” 
and considered well, all the possible objections, as well as 
the advantages which would grow out of the change; and 
after the most deliberate and careful examination, we deter- 
mined to “try the experiment.” How well it will succeed, 
the future will show. Thus far, however, without a single 
exception, the “change” has been regarded an ImPRovE- 
MENT. To show our readers how thoroughly we were dis- 
couraged by many, we copy the following letter, from an old 
subscriber, who had read our journal from its commence- 
ment, He said :— 

Boston, December 8th, 1850, 

GrentLemen:—In the December number of the Journal, 
you mention your intentions to aiter the size of it tu the 
quarto furm, to save &c, Every well wisher for 
the universal extension of the noble science, should say 
ditto to your proposition, if cheap postage would have that 
effect ; but my idea is, that it would not. Fur my own part, 
if the postage on each monthly number was equal to its 
annual subscription price, | should not hesitate tw take it, 
| therefore hupe you will continue to exercise ideality, Sub- 
limity, Form, and Concentrativeness ; and, by all means, 
continue your Journal in its present octave size, It is con- 
venient for reading and binding. You have continued its 
uniformity for 80 many years, it seems almost like loosening, 
or turning an old friend from his home ; and | really believe 
a very proportion of your subscribers would entertain 
the same idea. 

On receipt of the first number in the new form, the same 
writer observes :— 





Boston, December 31st, 1850, 
Grentiemen :—! have received my Journal for January. 
I think, now, its alteration from the octavo to the quario 
form, with the additional Acricutturat and MecnanicaL 
Departments, must give the Journal a greater circulation 
than any other periodical that has ever been issued from 
the American or English press. 


To show bow our enlargement is regarded by the 
“Newsparer Wor.tp,” 

we copy a few notices which are “akin” with the entire sec- 
ular press throughout the nation ; and that our readers “ in 
the distance” may know how we are regarded “ at nome,” 
we copy the remarks of our “ next door neighbor,” Taz New 
Yorx Trisvune, which paper is edited by “ men” who have 
been “ heard of” away from home :— 

“Tae Porenotoaicat Jocrnat” for January commences 


@ new volume, in a new and enlarged form, presenting a 
beautiful exterior, as well as an attractive tuble of contents, 
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It is a handsome quarto of twenty-four pages, each of three 
columns, and of a style of typography rivaling the most ele- 
gunt periodicals in New York, {n addition to the dis 

of Phrenvlogical and Physiological science, which it bas al- 
wayse ined, it now fF ts al unt of li 
neous matter, especially treating of Education, Social De- 
velopment, Agriculture, and the Mechanic Arts, and General 
Intelligence, evidently concocted with great skill, and adap- 
ted to the demands of the million in an age of progressive 
intelligence. The present number is illustrated with a great 
varicty of neat engravings, which are intended as ¢ ish 
ments of the work. A journal containing such a mass of 
interesting matter, devoted to the highest happiness and in- 
terest of man, written in the clear and lively style of its 
practised Editors, and affurded at the “ridiculously low 
price” of One Dollar a Year, must succeed in running up 
its present large circulation to a much higher figure. 

















Tue Provipence Mirror “speaks out” without qualifica- 
tion. Hear him—or, should we say, coming from the 
“ Mirror,” see him :— 

American Purenotoatcat Journat.—Fowlers & Wells 
are always doing something to illustrate the progressive 
spirit of the age. Some tea years agu we became acquaint- 
ed with the Phrenological Journal, and it would hardly be 
recognized with what it has been for the last four or five 
years, Step by step they have made improvements, until 
the present time, Now the January number is issued, and, 
as the later volumes exceeded the early ones, so this for 
1851 exceeds all others. It is enlarged and improved in 
every particular. 

its mechanical execution is faultless, while the matter 
contained in each number is of much more value than the 
cost of a whole volume, Not only does this Journal give 
you Phrenolugical matter, but it has an Agricultural, Me- 
chanical, Psychological, and Educational department. It 
embraces almost every department fur human improvement, 


Tue Bratriesoro Eacte looks down from his rocky 
home and exclaims :— 

American Purenotocicat Jovrnat, ann Repostrory 
or Science, Lirerature, ann Generat INTELLIGENCE.— 
The January number of this popular periodical has come 
to us in a new and improved dress, and is greatly enlarged, 
so as to give as much reading matter on Phrenology and 
Physiology, and one hundred per cent of other matter, with- 
out increasing the price, and, owing to a change of form, 
with a great decrease of postage. It is now issued in the 
quarto form, and beautifully printed—each number con- 
taining 24 pages. Price $1 a year. 


Tus Famity Jovrnat kindly notices our improvements 
thus :— 

Tue Purewxovoctcat Jovrnat makes a very handsome 
appearance in its new dress and new form. It also embraces 
a greater variety of topics than formerly; articles on Agri- 
culture, Mechanics, General Literature, &c., with numerous 
illusi:rations. It will be found a very popular family paper. 


Tue Lone Istanper, whose age and respectability are 
alike widely-known, gives his readers the following ad- 
vice :— 

For those who wish to turn over a new leaf, and begin a 
new series of readings at the commencement of a new year, 
we can commend Tur Purenovoeicat JournaL. Aside 
from Phrenvlogy, per se, they will find abundant sources of 
instruction in the variety offered with bold discrimination, 
in the way of miscellany, science, and art, comprising a due 
share of all that constitutes the real, practical, useful, adap- 
ted to the wants of the people. This Journal is not intended 
as a mere ephemeral production, to be valued only for the 
momentary gratification of perusing something by way of 
killing time. The end of the Publishers is higher—to ele- 
vate the sphere of usefulness, fitting him for the end he was 
designed ; tn short, make every man, as such, more a man, 
by teaching the way of life here, as conducting to an here- 
rfter. 

Tax Port Tosacco Times expresses our sentiments ex- 
actly. It says:— 

The change from an octavo to a quarto form, we think a 
decided improvement. 

Tue Fivsmine Jovrnat, from the garden of Long Island, 
the land of nurseries and mellons, we clip this appreciative 
paragraph :— 

Tux American PrrenotooicaL JournaL appears in an 
enlurged, improved, and bevutiful form. The neatness and 
symmetry of its typozraphical arrangements reflects credit 
on its publishers, and its contents will be read with interest 
by the admirers of the science to which it is devoted. 

Tur Niaeara Covrter.—We would that it could convey 
to the world a few syllables from the vvice of the micnTy 
caTeract from which it takes its name, as well as its own 
effective voice, when it speaks as follows :— 

Tux Amenican Parenotoaicat JournNaL comes to us 
enlarged in size, and goat improved in appearance. It 
contains a la t of literary and general intelligence 
of interest to sl! classes of readers, besides its important in- 
formation connected with the science of Phrenology. It is 
abundantly illustrated. 

Tux Pua Deater speaks plainly, and we like to hear 
him talk. He says:— 

This is a very valuable and well-edited Journal. Its pages 
are of interest to all, whether believers or skeptics, as regards 
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Phrenology. {ts circulation is large, and a glance at its 
culumns would convince any one that a dollar was well laid 
out in subscribing fur it. 


Tue Liserty Banner, true to its name, hangs out to the 
world the following :— 


Tue Purenotoatcat Journat for January is on our table, 
free fur the inspection of everybody; and we invite all to 
come up and look at it, It is now, in its new form, the best 
monthly for all classes on the American continent. It has 
been enlarged to double its former size, and rendered much 
more comprehensive in its range of subjects; and it is in 
such a shape as to be chargeable with only newspaper 
postage. 

Tae Trve Democrat most confidently expresses itself in 
the following manner :— 


We are satisfied that the internal evidence of a high order 
of scientific and literary merit, which its inviting pages ex- 
hibit to those who attentively peruse it, is sufficient to in- 
duce a large number of the reading community to extend to 
the enterprising publishers a liberal patronage. 


Tue Sr. Lovis Wuie, ina more elaborate manner, goes 
on tu say :— 


We take great pleasure in recommending this Journal to 
the public, inasmuch as we confidently believe that its pub- 
lishers are duing as much, if not more, to instill correct prin- 
ciples of MENTAL science into the minds of this nation, than 
any other firm on the Continent. The thorough acquaint- 
ance of its publishers with the science they advocate, cannot 
be called in question. When we take into consideration 
the deplorable fact, that fur the space of four thousand 
years, man has lived in greater ignorance of himself, than of 
anything else, we can but approve of, and commend the 
effurts that are made, through the medium of this Journal, 
to enlighten our minds on this most important of all themes. 
Here many of the errors of our system of education are 
clearly pointed out, and a remedy offered. Here the all- 
important principles upon which are based our MORAL AND 
SOCIAL natures, together with the best means of their im- 
provement, are clearly defined, and happily illustrated. 

Tue Democratic Reriector, after other remarks, thus 
reflects “ out loud >” — 

Its appearance has been wholly changed, and it now gives 
More matter, fur the same price, than previously, The 
postage is now only the same as on newspapers. The Jour- 
nal, as the advocate of reform, and also as a family visitor, 
is worth more than double the subscription price. 

Tue Saturpay Vistror, edited by “a woman,” than 
whom none can better judge of our “good looks,” thus 
warmly greets us. She refers to both the Phrenological and 
the Water-Cure :— 

What a blaze of beauty do these Journals present, in their 
clear, new type, and fine white paper! One is tempted to 
read, whether he is in the mood or not, and he seldom fails 
to find something well worthy his attention. These monthly 
publications have been much enlarged and improved, but 
are still affurded to subscribers for $! per annum. 

Tas New Yorx At tas has the following :— 

American Purenotocicat Journat.—This most excel- 
lent Journal of Scienc., Literature, and Useful Intelligence, 
has been enlarged. Every scientific enquirer should sub- 
scribe for this able journal. 

We have many more of the “same sort ;” yet these will 
suffice for the present. We may add, our susscrisers 
seem as well pleased with the Journal in its new form as the 
NEWSPAPER PRESs—evinced by the floods of new and old 
subscriptions which are pouring in upon us. 


Prw Publications. 


The Scientific American, The advocate of Industry, and 
Journal o! Scientific, Mechanical, and other Improvements. 
New York: Published weekly at $2.00 a year, by Munn & 
Co., 128 Fulton-street. 








Than the new developments now being made by our in- 
telligent mechanics, nothing is more significant of our future 
destiny. Without our mechanics, what would have been 
our condition, and of what use all literary or other acquire- 
ments? When we ider the indisp ble necessity of 
the mechanic, we are free to confess that we owe must of 
our civilization and advancement to him. Nor is there any 
one pursuit in life, save agriculture, more useful or import- 
ant. We could better dispense with our lawyers, ductors, 
and divines, than with the Mecuanic. For without aim we 
should become barbarians. It is every man’s duty to en- 
courage mechanics, and it should be every boy’s privilege 
to learn a trade. This paper is the only one in the United 
States exclusively devoted to this interest. 


The Student, (N. A. Cacxins, Editor,) for January, fully 
sustains the reputation of its pred For schools this 
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THE BRITISH PERIODICALS, 
AND THE FARMERS GUIDE. 

DLibdrral Offers to New Subscribers |! 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., NO. 54 GOLD-ST. N. Y. 


Continue to publish the four leading British Quarterly Be- 


views and Black wood’s M 3 in tu which they 
he publicativn of a valuable Ag- 
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have recently t 
ricultural work, called the 


“Farmer's Guive To Sctentiric anp Practical AGRI" 
CULTURE.” 


By Henry Srepnens, F. R.S., of Edinburgh, anthor of the 
“ Book of the Farm,” &c., &c., assisted by Joun P. Norton, 
M. A., New Haven, Professor of Scientific Agriculture in 
Yale College, &c., &c. 

This highly valuable work will comprise two large royal 
octave volumes, containing over 1,400 pages, with 18 or 20 
splendid steel engravings, and more than 600 engravings on 
wood, in the highest style of the art, illustrating almost every 
imp of husbandry now in us2 by the best farmers, the 
best methods of plowing, planting, haying, harvesting, &c., 
&c., the various domestic avimals in their highest perfect on ; 
in short, the pictorial feature of the book is unique, and will 
render it of incalculable value to the student of agriculture. 

The work is being published in semi-monthly numbers, of 
64 pages each, exclusive of the steel engravings, and when 
not taken in connection with the Reviews, or Blackwood, is 
suld at 25 cents each, or $5 for the entire work in numbers, 
of which there will be at least twenty-two. 

The British Periodicals republished are as follows, viz :— 


Tae Lonpon Quarterty Review, (Conservative.) 
Tae Eotnsureu Review, ( Whig.) 

Tae Norra Barrisa Review, (Free-church.) 
Tue Wesrminster Review, (Liberal.) 
Biackwoop’s Epinsuren Magazine, (Tory.) 


Although these works are distinguished by the political 
shades above indicated, yet but a small portion of their con- 
tents is devoted to political subjects. It is their diterary 
character which gives them their chief value, and in that 
they stand confessedly far above all other journals of their 
class. Blackwood, still under the masterly guidance of Chris- 
topher North, maintains its ancient celebrity, and is, at this 
time, unusually attractive, from the serial works of Bulwer, 
and other literary notables, written fur that magazine, and 
first appearing in its columns both in Great Britain and in 
the United States. Such works as “The Caxtons,” and 
“ My New Novel,” [both by Buiwer,] “ My Peninsular Med- 
al,” “ The Green Hand,” and other serials, of which numerous 
rival editions are issued by the leading publishers in this 
country, have to be reprinted by thuse publishers from the 
pages o° Blackwood, afte: it has been issued by Messrs. 
Scott & Co., sv that subscribers to the reprint of that Maga- 
zine may always rely on having the earliest reading of these 
fascinating tales. 


TERMS AND PREMIUMS. 
[See list of Premium Volumes below.} 








For any one of the four Reviews and 1 Prem. volume. 
Foranytwo “ « es pes 
For any three “ bed be 
For all four of the Reviews S 
For Blackwood’s Magazine « 
For Black wood and three Rev. “ 
For Blackwood and the four Rev. “ 
For Farm. Guide [in 22 Nos.} “ 
& | Rev. or Black. 
and any two Rev. 

oe three oe 

“ for « 

“ allfive“ 


[Payments to be made in all cases in advance.] 


The Premiums consist of the following works, back vol- 
umes of which will be given to new subscribers, according 
to the of peri 13 ordered, as above explained. 

[Premium Volumes.) 
Forrien Quarterty Review, [comprising 1 year.) 
Biackwoop’s Maeazineg, [6 months 
Lonpon QuarTeRLy keview [I year.) 
Bentiey’s Miscezany, (6 months.} 
Epinsuren Review [1 year.) 
MeTROPOLITAN MaGazine, (6 months.] 
Westminster Review, [1 year.) 
Consecutive Premium volumes cannot, in all cases, be fur- 
nished, except of the Foreign Quarterly Review. To prevent 
disappoi therefore, where that work is not alone 
wanted, subscribers will please order as many different works 
for premiums as there are volumes to which they may be 


entitled. 
CLUBBING. 


A discount of twenty-five per cent from the above price 
will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more copies of any 
one or more of the above works. Thus, four copies of Black- 
wood, or of one Review, will be sent to one address for $9; 
four copies of the four Reviews and Blackwoud for $30; 
and so on. 

*,* No premiums will be given where the above allow- 
ance is made to clubs, nor will premiums in any case be fur- 
nished, unless the subscription money is paid in full to the 
publishers, without recourse to an agent. Money, current in 
the States where issued, will be received at par. 


0g Remittances and communications should be always 
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is the most profitable work that can be introduced, as it 
awakens and sustains the interest of scholars, while it builds 
up their moral and intellectual character. 





» post-paid or franked, to the Publishers. 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
79 Fulton-st., N. Y., Entrance 54 Gold-st. 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Daily, $5 ;—Weekly, $2 ;—Semi-Weekly, $3 ;—Weekly, twenty copies for $20, eight for 10 ;— 


THE DAILY TRIBUNE 


Is issued every morning, except Sunday, ona large 
sheet of fine white paper, forming eight pages, of 
six columns each, or about the size of two average 
country newspapers. About six of these pages are 
new every morning; the aggregate of editorials, 
news, and miscellanies, being greater than that of 
any other paper in America, and greater than any, 
but one or two, in Europe, though its price is but 
half that of other first-class dailies in this country, 
and less than one-fourth of the cost of similar jour- 
nals in England. Two evening editions are issued, 
to supply each subscriber with the latest news up 
to the hour when his copy must be mailed. 

The Trisunr is edited, in chief, by Horace GreE- 
Ly, who has special charge of all matters pertaining 


to the Politics and Legislation of our country. Its 


Foreign (Old World) Department is in charge of 
Cuartes A. Dana, assisted by able correspondents 
in London, Paris, Constantinople, &c., &c. Its Cali- 
fornia intelligence, and its City Department, are in 


Tue New Yor«x Trisune.—The Providence (R. I.) Morn- 


ing Mirror says: We think no candid person will fail to | 


recognize a true likeness of the leading American Journal 
in the following, from the Boston Bee :— 


“ At the head and front of the Journals of New York, we 
at once, without reservation, place The Mew York Tribune. 
This may, perhaps, be thought a od assertion, but we 
sincerely think a true one. The 77tune is a paper that 
presents many sterling merits, whigh no one o! the least 
discernment can fail to discover, nor e least candor who 
will fail to acknowledge. We are 
once endorsed by the great public, nor perhaps by its own 
friends—but yet its history and the times have hitherto 
proved, for the most part, those grounds and those opinions 
to be correct. it has shown that it bas remarkable judg- 
ment and sagacity, and that, while its sentiments and doc- 
trines may sometimes, for the hour, appear as unsound and 
visionary, they are only so because in advance, and slightly 
above the general opinion. 

“ Among the chief characteristics of The Tribune are judg- 
ment, reliability, power, honesty, candor, and great com- 
mon sense. 

The editorials of The Tribune are marked by good sense, 
strength of position, transparency, goud temper, and. as a 
general fact, good logic. They ulways read like the produc- 
tions of men of experience, of strong common sense, and in- 
variably are possessed of a manly tone. Politically they are 
courteous, though sometimes almost fearfully severe ; and, 
if an opponent is to be executed, it is done with as much 
consideration and leniency as the occasion and person will 
admit. Its political columns are characterized by the most 
signal ability, and to-day, probably, carry more weight and 
cunfidence throughout the country than any other journal 
throughout America.” 


New Yorx Trisune.—The Tribune is now in its tenth 
year. It has a corps of twelve Editors and Reporters, thirty- 
seven Printers, two Proof-readers, thirteen Pressmen, En- 
gineer, and vther laborers in the Pres*-room, four permanent 
Correspondents in Europe, three at Washington, two in Can- 
ada, two in California, one in Mexico, one in Havana, one 
in Central America, besides others in various cities of the 
United States. Its entire force, including carriers, &c., 130 
persons. The issues of the paper are 18,400 daily, 41,000 
weekly, 1,700 semi-weekly, for California, 500 for Eu- 
rope—making, in all, 160,200 sheets weekly, and 8,330,400 

Hy. it seven tons and a half of paper week- 
ly, and ‘150 pounds of ink. Among its editors are several 
names familiar in the republic of letters, such as Horace 
Greely, C. A. Dana, J. F. Cleveland, Bayard Taylor, and 
George Ripley.— Georgetown (Ky.) Herald. 





Semi-Weekly, ten copies for $20. 


charge of Bayarp Taytor, assisted by an efficient | 
corps of Reporters. No expense will be spared to | 
render its news from all quarters, by Telegraph, | 
Expresses, Steamships, and Mails, as early and re- 
liable as that of any other paper. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


contains nearly all the non-advertising matter of 
the daily, except such as is of local interest, or has 
been superseded by fuller and more exact advices 
before the Semi-Weekly is issued. It is of the same 
size with the Daily, and has few advertisements, 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 








is issued every Thursday morning, and contains 
most of the Daily, with more summary accounts of 
| such Events and Proceedings as cannot be published 
in full We mean that no Weekly shall surpass 
| this in giving a full, graphic, and faithful account of 
what the world is Doing, whereof it is Thinking, 
and how it is Progressing. 





The Trisvne is not yet quite ten years old, and 


Opinions af the Press. 


New York Trisune.—This valuable weekly commenced 
its 10th volume on the 7th inst. Here, where more than 
| twenty copies of The Tribune are distributed weekly, it 

would be supererogation to speak of its character as a news- 
paper. {tis already known to everybody. No other paper, 
with which we are acquainted, furnishes its readers with as 
great an amount of reading. Neither does it belong to the 
bigoted partisan class. It is decidedly progressive—reform- 
atory. Though we cannot always ugree with it, we know 
that the editor, Mr. Greely, is liberal enough to tolerate an 
honest difference of opinion, what all his partisans wild not 
do.— Richmond (O.) Clipper. 


ll aware that it | 
sometimes takes grounds, and expresses opinions not at 


{3 Tux New Yorx Trisvuxe hes seven Editors and 
five Publishers, and gives employment to as many printers 
as all the printing-offices in East Tennessee combined. It. 
| seems to require a great many men to Carry on a printing 
establishment in New York ; but here in the city of Rogers- 
ville, (we heard u preacher call our town a city, last Saturday 
evening,) one editor can dv all himself. e are editor, 
proprietor, manager, buok-keeper, clerk, foreman, printer, 
| proof-reader, and a/most the devil. Well, Horace Greely 

wasn’t any better off than we now are, once. That’s some 
consolation, any how! Rogersville (Tenn.) Times. 


New York Trisune.—The Tribune club in this place 
will bear in mind, we trust, that their year will expire on 
the 20th of November. We presume that the 20 who have 
been favored with the perusal of this most excellent journal 
the past year, will renew their subscription; but there is 
room fur any number over this.— Wabash (Ind.) Gazette. 


Tue New Yorx Trisune.— The Tribune is on its tenth 
volume. It is a paper adapted to any meridian, and isa 
useful and valuable one, containing news from all paris of 
the world, and of that character which makes it almost in- 
dispensable. 
United States, and, as an instance of its popularity, it has a 


bune is a paper too we! own and appreciated in the West 
to need any commendation from us. Its editor, Horace 
Greely, with the warm impulse of a most philanthropic 
heart, is, perhaps, exerting a wider and greater influence 
than any other man in the United States, upon its future 
destiny. — Pekin (Jil.) Mirror, 


Tne New York Triscne bas acquired a su and in- 
finence among all classes and parties throughout the Union, 
unequalled by any other journal. In science, Jetters, pro- 
gress, politics, foreign new8, and domestic intelligence, The 
Tr.bune holds an exalted position.— Ovid (NV. Y.) Bee, 











It ranks among the first of newspapers in the | 


circulation of 65,000 copies.— Kane County (Jil.) Democrat. | 


Tue New Yorx Trisune.—The New York Semi-Weekly | 
Tribune is received by us regularly, and is one of the most | 
valuable, and, to us, advantageous exchanges, we believe we | 
could have from any < the United States. The Tri- | 

Lkn 





has obtained an aggregate circulation of not far 
from sixty-five thousand copies—about two-thirds 
of them on its Weekly. Every subscription is 
paid in advance, and the paper stops when the ad- 
vance pay runs out, so that no man need hesitate 
to subscribe from an apprehension of being dunned 
for arrears, perhaps after he has left the place to 
which the paper is sent, in ignorance that it is con- 


| tinued. Subscriptions from individuals and clubs 


are respectfully solicited by 


GREELY & MELRATH, 
Publishers, 154 Nassau-street. 
New York, December 1st, 1850. 


tae” Notes of all specie-paying Banks in the 
United States are taken for subscriptions to this 
paper at par. Money enclosed in a letter to our ad- 
dress, and deposited in any Post-office in the United 
States, may be considered at our risk ; but a descrip- 
tion of the bills ought, in all cases, be left with the 
Postmaster. 


G. & M. 


(GS Clergymen, of all denominations, are fur- 
nished with the Weekly Tribune for $1 per annum. 


Newsparer EstTasiisHment.—The New York Daily 
Tribune was estublished in 1841. It has always been sold 
at two cents a copy. Since the commencement of the pres- 
ent year, its size has been doubled, and it now appears ia 
the quarto form, like the large London journals, 


The London Times, which is universally conceeded to be 
the most extensive newspaper establishment in the world, 
contains, as printers usually measure or estimute, one hun- 
dred and ninety thousand ems, and is sold at ten cenis a 
copy, or thirty dollarsa year. The Tribune contuins one 
hundred and seveunty-tive thousand ems. It will thus be 
seen that The Tribune contains nearly the sume amount of 
matter, at one-fifth of the price. This measure, in both 
cases, has reference to the reading matter, exclusive of ad- 
vertisements, The Tribune is, emphatically, a paper.— 
Worcester (Mass.) Daily Tribune. 





New York Trisune.—The publishers of this paper have 
issued their prospectus for the 10th volume, which com- 
menced on the 7thofthis month. The Tribune, we believe, 
has at present a more extensive ¢irculation than any other 
political newspaper in the United States. 


Having had the reading of The Tribune, more or less, for 
several years, we cun safely and honestly say, that of all 
“ Whig” and “Democratic” papers with which we have be- 
come ucquaintea, this is decidedly the best. 


On all the great and absorbing questions of the day, the 
editor takes “ high ground,” far in advance of his party—so 
much 80, that we have often wondered how he could re- 
main in its ranks, advocating, with all his might, the non- 
extension of Siavery, while the great ones of the party were 
wielding all their infiuence either in favor of non-interference 
or compromise.—Mt, Pleasant (Jowa) True Democrat. 


New York Taisune.—This paper, edited by Horace Gree- 
ly, will commence its tenth volume on the 7th of this month. 
It has been considerably enlarged, and otherwise improved 
the last yeur, without increase in iis terms, making it now 
the cheapest of the class of city journals. The Tribune is 
devoted to the protection of home labor, the freedom of the 
public lands to the landless, the devotion of the public rev- 
enue less to war, navies, &c., anti more to education and in- 
ternal improvement. Besides being an able advocate of 
these and all social reforms, The Tribune hus an ample do- 
mestic and foreign correspo.deuce, enabling it to give the 
latest news from every quarter of the globe. Those who 
wish the greatest variety of knowledge, in the c' 
form, cannot do better than subscribe for the New York 
Tribune, This fact is sufficiently attested by its present 
list of subscribers, the aggregate of the Daily, Semi-weekly, 
and Weekly, being about $65,000—the first at $5, the second 
at $3, and the last at $2 per annum, in advance.—Amesbury 
(Mass. ) Villager. 
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Che Pbrenological Journal 


FOR 1851: 


DEVOTED TO 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 
PS ee 


PHRENOLOGY 


Forms a leading feature, which will be amply illustrated 
with portraits of the virtuous and vicious, and its doctrines 
applied to all the commun practical interests and pursuits of 
the Human Race. 


PHYSIOLOGY 





} 


Will e clearly defined, amply illustrated, and made inter- | 


esting and profitable to all; our motto being, “A sound 
mind in a healthy body.” 


HOME EDUCATION 
Will occupy much attention, and be just the kind of knowl 


edge that the mother requires, as a guide in the discharge of | 


her important duties. 


YOUNG MEN 
Will nnd the Journal a friend ond foster-father, to encourage 


them in virtue, shield them from vice, and tw prepare them | 


for usefulness and success in life. 


ENGRAVINGS, 


To illustrate all the leading topics of the Journal, more nu- 


merous and beautiful than formerly, will commend this | 


volume to all readers, 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 
Or ting external signs of character, based upon the anatomy 
of the face, and iis relation to the brain, as shown by shape, 
expression, and natural language, will be presented, and ex- 
plaived in an interesting and attractive manner. 
MAGNETISM 
Will be unfolded, and a rational explanation given of its 
phenomena and uses as a curative agent, and those interest- 


ing Psychological facts, which seem to open to the world a 
new field of interest in the empire of mind. 


THE NATURAL SCIENCES, 
Art, Literature, Mechanism, Agriculture, and General Intel- 
ligence, will be presented in the Journal, constituting a new 
feature for 1851. 
THE MECHANIC, 
The Farmer, the Professional Man, the Student, the Teacher, 
and the Mother, will find each number of the Journal an in- 
structive and valuable companion. 
TO FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS. 


Every individual who is interested in human progress and 
in the advancement of science, is earnestly invited to aid in 
extending the circulation of this Journal everywhere through- 
out the land. 


Terms in Advance: 


Bingle copy, ome year..........cecceesees $1 00 
Five copies, one year. ........0cececeeees 4 00 
Ten copies, one year ..... 2.6 eecceeeeeees 7 00 
Twenty copies, one year..............0005 10 00 


C7 Sample numbers will be sent oratis, when desired. 
Please address all letters, rost-raip, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
131 Nassau-street, New York. 
N. B.—Now is the time to subscribe. 


Do you wish to acquire the most important knowledge to 
be learned in the world ?—then “know thyself!” To do 


this, send for the PurenotoeicanJournat, and read it. No | 


other work now published can be so useful to its readers, 
and especially the young men and young women.—.Vew Eea. 


Che Water-Cure Sournal 


FOR 1851. 

DEVOTED TO 
PHYSIOLOGY, HYDROPATHY, AND 
THE LAWS OF LIFE. 
sues iinteneniee 


Tac Water Cure Jovrnat is published monthly, illus- 
trated with engravings, exhibiting the Structure, Anatomy, 
and Physiology of the Human Body, with familiar instruc- 
tion to learners. [t is emphatically a Journnat or Heattn, 


adapted to all classes, and is designed to be acomplete | 


FAMILY GUIDE in all cases, and in all diseases. 
HYDROPATHY} 

Will be fully un ‘olded, and so explained that all may apply 
it in various diseases, even those not curable by any other 
means. There is no system so simple, harmless, and univer- 
sally applicably, as the Water-Cure. Its eflects are almost 
miraculous, and it has already been the means of saving the 
lives of thousands who were entirely beyond the reach of 
all other known remedies. 


THS PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH. 
Will be fully discussed, including Food, Drinks, Clothing, 
Air, and Exercise, showing their effects on both body and 


mind. 
REFORMS 
In all our modes of life will be pointed out, and made so 
plain that “he that runs may read.” We believe fully that 
man may prolong his life much beyond the number of 
years usually attained. We propose to show how. 
TO INVALIDS, 
No matter of what disease, the principles of Hydropathy 
may safely be applied, and, in nine cases out of ten, great 
benefit may be derived therefrom. 
TO THOSE IN HEALTH. 

Without health, even life is not desirable, unless a reme- 
dy can be found. To preserve health, no other mode of 
living can compare with this system. In fact, were its rules 
observed and carried out, many of our ills would be forever 
banished, and ding generations grow up in all the 
vigor of true manhood. It will be a part of our duty to 
teach the world how to preserve health, as well as cure dis- 
ease. 





WATER-CURE AT HOME. 
Particular directions will be given for the treatment of 
ordinary cases at Home, which will enable all who may 
have occasion to apply it without the aid of a physician. 


TO WOMEN AND MOTHERS. 

[t is universally conceded by all intelligent practitioners, 
as well by the old school as the new, that the Water-Cure is 
not equaled by any other mode of treatment in those pecu- 
liar complaints common only to women. The Journal will 
contain such advice and instruction as may be considered 
most important in all these critical yet unavoidable cases. 


THIS JOURNAL 
Will be published on the first of each month, containing 
the best matter with reference to the application of this 
system to Life, Health, and Happiness, adapted to ali class- 
es, on the following 

Terms in Advance: 


Single copy ome year, .........ccceeeseeeees $1 00 
Five copies ome year,..........ccecceceeees 400 
Ten cupies ONG year,........ccccceccecseces 7 00 
Twenty copies one year............ ecsescoe 10 00 


{¥ Sample numbers will be sent cratis, when desired. 
Please address ali letters, PosT-Pa1p, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No. 131 Nassau-street, New York. 





“Tae Watrer-Cure Jovurnat” is bold, earnest, and en- 
thusiastic—written with the zeal and energy that nothing 
but sincere conviction can inspire. In its whole tone and 
spirit it presents c noble contrast to the vagueness, indeci- 
sion, and technical prattle of many professed scientific jour- 
nals. The facts which it brings forward in overwhelming 
abundance are sufficient to startle the Old Medical Profes- 
sion out of the deepest slumber.—Vew York Tribune. 
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Che Student 


POR 1851: 


A FAMILY MISCELLANY AND 
MONTHLY SCHOOL-READER. 





nnn 


N. &. Calkins, Evitor. 





Tats work is published monthly, containing THIRTY-TWO 
large octavo pages, and intended to supply Famities and 
scHOOLS With valuable reading, combining interest with in- 
struction. It is in every respect a Famity Paper, and is 
the only work of the kind published that is adapted to aL 
THE MEMBERS OF A FAMILY. 

Several pages are printed on large, plain type, containing 
articles written with easy words and simp‘e ideas, for child- 
ren just learning to read, teaching them some useful mo- 
ral lesson or fact from nature, thus 

“ To aid the mind’s development.” 
THE YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT 
Is a little further advanced, and contains narratives, travels, 
descriptions of animals, poetry, and articles on scientific 
subjects, adapted to the capacity of the young—just suited 





| 
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“To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening spirit, to fix 
The generous purpose and the noble thought.” 

In addition to these, several pages are devoted to reading 
of a higher character, such as will interest and instruct the 
older members of the family, including parents and teach- 
ers. These divisions into departments for various grades of 
readers make the work admirably svited as a School- 
Reader. In short, it is so arranged as to be 

ADAPTED TO ALL. 

It is devoted to the Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Im- 

provement of Youth; embracing the 

NATURAL SCIENCES. 
Including Physiology, Astronomy, Botany, Geology, Chem- 
istry, and Natural Philosophy, and important discoveries 
made from time to time in each. 

BIOSRAPHY 

Of distinguished persons, illustrated with handsome por- 
traits ; 

NATURAL HISTORY. 
Giving a familar description of animals and their habits, il- 
lustrated by beautiful engravings, forms an interesting fea- 
ture of this work. 

A page of Music is given monthly, also lessons on Pao- 


NOGRAPHY. 
HISTORY, 


In its leading features, of our own and other countries, will 
be found in our columns; thus keeping the reader advised 
of the principal changes and discoveries taking place among 
the different pations of the earth. Also, the Coat or Anus 
of each State of the Union, with a brief history of its settle- 
ment and present statistics. 
SUCH A VARIETY 
Tue Stvpenrt presents in its monthly visits. It has a word 
of encouragement for att who desire improvement, from 
the rxacuer and the parent to the youngest pupil. 
OUR ENTERPRISE 
Is a novel one, and the plan of our work unlike any other 
that has ever been offered to the public. Our aim is to pre- 
sent the 
BEST FAMILY PERIODICAL IN AMERICA 
which can be obtained for onE DOLLAR. 
THE STUDENT 
Is published by Fowters axp We ts, 131, Nassau-sTREET, 
New York, on the following 
‘Terms in Advance: 





Single copy one year,............. ccesocces $1 00 
Five copies one year,............seeeeeeeee 400 
Eight copies one year,..........-+--+++++ - 600 


Fifteen copies one year,........+. +--+ -. 10 00 
{3 Please address all letters, post Patp, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No. 131 Nassau-street, New York, 
(3 Editors, Postmasters, Teachers, and Clergymen, are 
authorized agents.' 
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